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Can Red China Stay in Korea? 





Let’s take a trip where the sky is the limit! 


YOU'RE 6,347 FEET UP as you cross the 
Great Divide on the Milwaukee Road’s 
luxury streamliner,OLYMPIAN HIAWATHA. 
From the glass-roofed Skytop Lounge 
there’s nothing but sky between you and 
the peaks of the Rockies. 


oming soon: t 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” —is the next great 
step in railroading! America’s freight serv- 
ice, already being improved by better 
terminals and handling, will be revolu- 
tionized when freight cars roll on Timken 
bearings instead of friction bearings. 


A“ROLLER FREIGHT” livestock train now 
in service on the Union Pacific shows 
what “Roller Freight” can do. Running 
time from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
has been cut in half! Cattle arrivein better 
condition! The U.P.’s livestock hauling 
business has increased 30% in two years! 


COPR. 1951 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Ta 


SLEEP ON A CLOUD! Whether you're ina 
private room, a berth or a coach seat, 
you're cushioned by foam rubber and 
fanned by soft, air-conditioned breezes. 
For a bedtime snack, the Tip Top Grill 
is nearby. 


ALL THE WAY from Chicago to Puvet 
Sound, you get a fast, smooth ride with 
roller bearings on the axles under your 
ear. That’s the big railroad improvement 
that paved the way for modern stream- 
liners. Coming next: “Roller Freight”! 


e next great step in railroading! 


IN BIDDING for tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, Roller Freight” can be the railroads’ 
trump card. Timken bearings permit 
jolt-free starts and stops, reducing 
freight damage. Shipping delays due to 
“hot boxes” will be practically eliminated. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” will help the railroads’ 
vital role in America’s defense by increas- 
ing the usefulness of freight cars. And the 
price will be low. The complete Timken 
assemblies of cartridge journal box and 
bearing for freight cars now cost 45 less 
than applications of 5 years ago. 


Weade MARK 816 uv S PAL OFF 


SAVINGS for the railroads are another 
big “Roller Freight” advantage. Timken 
bearings reduce starting resistance 88%, 
pare fuel bills. They reduce man-hours 
spent on inspection and repairs, end 
winter tonnage cuts, prolong car life. 


NOT JUST A BALL (©) NOT JUST A ROLLER (> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (=> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST —£)— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ¥< 

rae | \ 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


Canton 6, O. Cable address: ‘““Timrosco”. 


pered Roller Bearings 


One of a series featuring famous passenger trains. Watch for your favorite. 
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FAMILY had failed to make a living on a worn-out 

New England farm. Did they demand government 
subsidies, checks for crops they didn’t raise, high prices 
for crops to be burned? . 

They would have scorned such things—scorned and 
feared, for they knew from days under a foreign despot that 
where government money goes, government control goes, too. 

No, this family put everything they owned in that wagon, 
and walked beside it 2,000 miles, westward. They didn’t 
know what was ahead, but they were determined to keep 
on going until they found a place of freedom where they 
could keep their self-respect. 

They were English, Scotch, Dutch, Italian, French — 
people from many places—all, now, Americans. They knew 
that the only happiness is from self-respect, and the only 
way to self-respect is to earn your own way, not whine 
for something for nothing. 

Their sons and grandsons started grocery stores, became 
mechanics, saved their money and started factories. 
American machines bought by American thrift made the 
factories grow. 

And that’s America. Made by people willing to walk 
2,000 miles beside a wagon—to find opportunity. If such 
people are gone, if all we’ve got left are soft weaklings 
who want to be taken care of, then in truth American 
manliness is dead, that 2,000 mile walk was wasted, and 
there is nothing left of America but a hollow shell. 


OU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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WITH 2- 
VES FAR FASTER... (MAIN- 
5. THIS NEW FLIER HAS ON 
OCCASION CUT 60 MINUTES OFF A 3-HOURTRIP. 
YET IT USES SMALLER DIESEL ENGINES 


ECAUSE SUPERCHARGERS FROM 


(GHAINS PUT WORDS 
ON ACTORS’ LIPS / 


IN A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE 
COUNTRYS 20,000 MOVIE THEATERS, 
TINY CHAINS FROM B-W's MORSE CHAIN 
| ~=KEEP SOUND AND LIP MOVEMENTS 
IN PERFECT SYNCHRONIZATION, 
THIS IS ONE EXAMPLE 
OF THE MANY EXACTING 
TASKS DONE BY THESE 
FAMOUS CHAINS. 
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MOLECULES DO RED HOT DANCE / 
STEEL ACTUALLY HEATS ITSELF / ITS DONE TO HARDEN VITAL MOVING 
PARTS IN THE NEW B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS FOR MOTOR 
CARS. THE MOLECULES ARE EXCITED INTO A FRENZIED WHIRL BY 
AN ELECTRIC CURRENT. COLLIDING VIOLENTLY, THEY CREATE SUCH 
HEAT THAT IN 30 SECONDS THE PART GLOWS AT 1600°F. 

THIS PROCESS IS ONE OF MANY THAT INSURE THE GREATER 
PRECISION AND LUXURIOUS PERFORMANCE OF BW NO-SHIFT DRIVES. 


BORG-WARNER 

















STEPPING UP A “SWEET-AND-LOW- 
DOWN “TRAIN ... GETTING AT THE ROOT 
OF WEED PROBLEMS... HEATING 
STEEL FROM THE INSIDE OUT / 


50 MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY 
DUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
RY DAY.* 


Bror EXAMPLE : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MoTOR- , 
 CnRS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. | ad 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS SZ : 

AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT ( ICE CUBE 
"OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W 


EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE so —s. : . MONUMENT / 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME ENOUGH ICE CUBES TO TRIPLE-COAT WASHINGTON 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. MONUMENTS 555 FEET. THATS THE NUMBER THAT 
COULD HAVE BEEN TURNED OUT BY ONE FAMOUS 
COLD-MAKING MECHANISM OF A B-W NORGE REFRIGERATOR 
SINCE IT STARTED RUNNING. THIS TEST UNIT OF THE ROLLATOR, 
OPERATING WITHOUT INTERRUPTION, HAS ACTUALLY RUN 
THE EQUIVALENT OF 85 YEARS OF NORMAL 
HOME SERVICE. AND ITS STILL 
GOING STRONG/ 





ScALOPUS 
AQUATICUS 





UNPLANTED OR 
FALLOW FARMLAND CAN 
NOW BE FREED OF WEEDS BY 
A UNIQUE METHOD. BURROWING 
SIDEWAYS, AREVOLVING METAL ROD 
TEARS AT THE WEED ROOTS AND CHURNS 
THEM UP..A SPECIAL JOINT DEVELOPED BY 
BWs MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT TRANSMITS 
THE POWER AND MAKES POSSIBLE THE 
TROUBLE-FREE UNDERGROUND 
OPERATION OF THIS 
RON MOLE?” 
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CRE ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
é | = SE USES OF THE SPRING PRINCIPLE 
| ae : 3 WAS IN THE ANCIENT ARTILLERY CATAPULT. 
: : POWER TO FLING FORWARD THE HEAVY ARM, 
HURLING A HUGE STONE AT THE ENEMY, CAME 
= = FROM A“SPRING” OF CORDS WOUND TO 
; : aes}? aN TERRIFIC TENSION. NO ONE. THEN COULD HAVE 
VES — as FORESEEN MODERN METAL SPRINGS 
LMOUNG Bf Ot Qa 7 AND THEIR COUNTLESS USES. TODAY, FOR 
ie by a ye INSTANCE, B-Ws SPRING DIVISION MAKES 
ATE SUC fe ied aN a a 73 MILLION SPRINGS A YEAR 
: Pea ~ ; FOR MOTORCAR CLUTCHES ALONE. 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * 

INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * 





The March of the News 


A grim job . . . No American thinks 

that price controls are funny .. . Nor that 

the job of trying to enforce thon is either 

. . But everybody in Washington agreed 

last week that the man who undertakes 

the job had better have a sense of humor 
. He'll need it. 


. « . and laughing matter. With that 
in mind, the Capital was paying close 
heed to the remarks of Price Stabilization 
Director Michael V. DiSalle as he took 
the case for controls to Congress 
Here are a few of his observations— 

To a reporter who reminded him of 
the high political mortality rate among 
Price Administrators of the past: 

“I have but one political life to give to 
my country.” 

To Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, who 
asked for assurance that party affiliation 
wouldn't affect the hiring of a price- 
control staff: 

“Let’s put it this way, Senator... 
Party affiliation won't be held against 
any applicant.” 

To a Congressman who asked about 
applying controls gradually: 

“My father used to say the way to 
bob a cat's tail was all at once and close 
to the body . . . If you try to do it an 
inch at a time, you get a sore tail and a 
mad cat.” 

To a Congressman who thought the 
public unconcerned about price controls: 

“Sir, you ought to talk to my wife.” 


Hunting season. A year ago, the sug- 
gestion was made to President Truman 
that he appoint a commission to check 
up on subversives, sabotage and—along 
the way—look into the Government's 
loyalty program Harry Truman 
would have none of it He said 
the U.S. could take care of itself, and 
needed no supergovernment to tend to 
its business. 

By last week, Mr. Truman had ap- 
parently changed his mind . . . He an- 
nounced plans to set up a nine-member 
Commission on Internal Security and 


= 





Individual Rights . . . and put retired 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz at its head 

. The job of the Commission: to 
help the Government cope with treason, 
sabotage, spies and the loyalty of its 
employes . . . and at the same time safe- 
guard the “historic liberties” of the 
American people. 


Listening in. On the day the President 
announced his plan, a new bill showed 
up in Congress . . . Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Celler (Dem.), of New York, 
it would make it legal for federal agen- 
cies and military departments to tap pri- 
vate telephone conversations . . . Evi- 
dence thus obtained could be used in 
court in disloyalty and espionage cases 

. The Congressman said the Adminis- 
tration backed the idea. 


Sorry, no answer. Lewis W. Douglas, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain, 
suggested last week that another attempt 
at a frank talk with the Russians might 
help untangle the world’s problems . . . 
In Nashville, Tenn., three Vanderbilt 
University students agreed They 
asked Long Distance to try once more on 
their 10-day-old call to Premier Joseph 
Stalin, the Kremlin, Moscow. 

The Moscow exchange said sorry .. . 
Mr. Stalin would not come to the tele- 
phone . . . The students gave up and 
canceled the call. 


Coffee time. Representative George H. 
Bender (Rep.), of Ohio, looked over the 
plight of the Federal Government in 
Washington last week and decided its 
employes don’t have enough to do... 
The evidence, to his mind, lies in the 
fact that a lot of Government-paid time 
is spent drinking coffee . . . Said he: 
“This is the coftee- hour town of the 
world Every public building is 
equipped to encourage that sort of thing 
. There are altogether too many Gov- 
ernment employes in Washington 
The number could be cut in half, and a 
much better job would be done.” 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


a SWITCHBOARD LAMPS like this 
must be able to signal your Bell 
telephone operator again and again for 
years, without fail! Western Electric 
makes them that way—by the millions. 
And in our factory “burning board” 
test illustrated above every one has to 
prove itself fit to serve you dependably. 


That’s a “shining example” of the care 
that Western Electric takes in making 
telephones, switching equipment and 
cable as well as hundreds of little things 
you never see. Making sure of the quality 
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hiin ing, example 






of equipment that goes into Bell tele- 
phone service is one way we help to 
make your service so dependable. For 
good service starts with good equipment. 


e Western Electric has been the manufactur- 
ing unit of the Bell System for 69 years. 
This means we work most closely with Bell 
Laboratories people who design the equip- 
ment and Bell telephone people who operate 
it. Together we strive to give our country 
the best telephone service on earth—at the 


lowest possible cost. 











A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





Meet the pride of the fleet—the sleek aircraft carrier 
that can move Navy air power swiftly to almost any trouble 
spot on the globe. A carrier like this weighs 50,000 tons— 
most of it steel. And making all that steel—from keel to cata- 
pult, from stem to stern, takes coal—on a better than ton-for- 
ton basis! 

This year, the steel industry will use 100 million tons of 
coal to make steel for America’s military and civilian needs. 
Coal is also vital to other big industries. The railroads, the 
public utilities and the manufacturing industries—rubber, 
chemicals, automotive—each uses millions of tons of coal 
each year. And close to 100 million tons of bituminous coal 
pass through the hands of retail dealers—for home heating 
and other community uses. 

Supplying this vast demand is the job of one of the nation’s 
most modern and progressive industries—the American coal 
industry. It is made up of more than 8,000 independent coal 


FROM KEEL TO CATAPULT- 
@ carrer counts on con! 





producing companies. In recent years, these progressive coal 
operators have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
research, new coal preparation plants and mechanized equip- 
ment—all aimed at producing an increasingly better product, 
for greater utilization. 


Granted a continuing supply of necessary equipment, 





transportation and trained man power, America’s independ- 





ently owned and operated coal mines will produce all 





the coal that’s needed to continue to power the nation’s 





progress, in peace or war. 





BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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To put things into focus again, at another time of some conrusion: 

War is not likely to end all of a sudden. Cease-fire, if it does come, will 
be on U.S. terms, not on terms laid down by Chinese Communists. 

Continuing war is more probable than any early cease-fire. 

War, continued, will probably spread. War _in Korea is far from settled. 
Formosa can be had by Communist China only by conquest. Indo-China will stay 
out of Communist hands unless they can step up their effort in tnat region. 

Communists are a long way from winning all of Asia. U.S., definitely, is 
not in a mood to buy peace in a trade that gives Communists what they want. If 
peace is wanted, those who started the war will have to pay for it. War, asa 
result, very probably is to continue in Korea, possibly spread to China. 











The way to size up the situation is this: 

War in Asia is showing U.S. to have few real friends in a hard world. 

Absence of strong friends makes it more necessary for U.S. to be strong. 

U.S., to be strong, must invest heavily in armament. 

Rearmament, even short of big war, is highly inflationary in effect. 

Inflation forces controls over prices, wages, materials. Controls, once 
started, tend to expand and to grow stronger so long as inflation persists. 

You can expect 3 to 5 years of gradual inflation, expanding controls. 














Prices will go on creeping up, despite controls. Price rises will be 
Slowed, however, and for a while may almost be stopped. Price markups to get 
in ahead of a freeze were general. New markups won't soon be needed. 

Automobiles, caught by an early freeze, will be an exception. 

Wage freeze will be flexible. Freeze of salaries will be, too. Raises are 
going to be allowed to offset living-cost increases. Bonus payments, where 
bonus plans are established, will be allowed. Overtime will continue to be 
paid after 40 hours. Upgrading of workers will be allowed. 

Incomes will go on rising. Civilian goods will become less available. 

Rationing of some things, sooner or later, is likely to be forced. Either 
that or black markets will revive, lower-quality goods will tend to displace 
higher-quality goods at the ceiling level of price. Prices themselves, under 
inflationary pressure, will start to creep up again before many more months. 





























The dollar, as of now, is a 55-cent dollar. A dollar, last June, was a 
60-cent dollar in comparison with the dollar of 1939. It has lost 5 cents. 

A 50-cent dollar seems probable for 1952, even with controls. That is in 
terms of what a dollar will buy of items entering the cost of living. 

Supply of dollars at this time is record-breaking and headed higher. The 
dollar supply, in currency, checking and savings accounts, exceeds 176 billions. 
Dollars, too, are being spent more freely by their holders. Yet there now is-a 
limit to the things for which dollars can be spent. Dollar's value, what it 
will buy of goods and services, is pressed down as a consequence. 

Dollars, in themselves, do not now represent the most stable of values. 
Yet dollars are highly necessary. They are to become harder to hold as prices 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


creep up and taxes rise still more to take away a bigger slice of everybody's 
income. The moral is that you can't afford to be too free and easy with the 
dollar, even if it isn't worth what it once was worth. 


Planners, taking over, will try to encourage increased production. 

Planning goal is an industrial capacity that can fit a 40-to-50-billion- 
dollar annual expenditure for the military into the country's economy. 

Plan itself calls for avoidance of too-rigid controls, for policies that 
will encourage industry to expand its plant capacity, for other policies that 
will encourage more workers to enter the labor force to serve a bigger industry, 

Jobs are to be plentiful. Pay will be kept good. Tax policies will aim to 
encourage industry to invest in new plant, new machinery. Profits, while lower 
after taxes than they have been, will not be stifled. 

As the present planners see it, controls should be flexible, not rigid; a 
little continuing inflation should be accepted, not resisted at any cost. 











In the light of planning policies: A_job is a good thing to have and to 
keep. Retirement is something to avoid, if possible. Goods, where needed and 
available, often are to be preferred over money itself. Ownership of a share in 
an eStablished operating business, if available at a reasonable price, may turn 
out to be better than cash or its equivalent, although all kinds of things 
affect that. Physical property still is a desirable thing to hold. 

The time when deflation will come back to change all of that does not seem 
now to be in sight. Someday it will come, and then all signals are reversed. 
Planning now is geared to control of a still-developing inflation. 





Military services will build to a 3.5-million-man basis, war or no war. 
Armed forces, once built to that level, will hold for foreseeable future. 

Universal service, in some form, remains probable for the future. 

18-year-olds, however, are not likely at this time to be made subject to 
call. Age 19 probably will continue to be the lowest draft age. 

Draft, and universal service, will probably be for 27 months instead of the 
present 21 months. Service then will be 27 months in age range 19 through 25. 
Draft age will not be raised to take age 26 and above. 

Reservists, National Guardsmen, now in service, will be in for 27 months, 
not the expected 21 months, if Congress approves the basic 27-month term. 

Best bet for youths who prefer to get an education, before serving, seems 
to be to go to college, join the ROTC, sign certificate of intent to become an 
officer, take four years of training, then serve two years after graduation. It 
is highly probable that service is to be required of all at some point. 

4-F's under pressure from Congress, will be screened. 

Youths now in college, on receipt of induction notice, will still have a 
chance to volunteer for the service of their choice. (See pages 23 and 5l.) 

















U.S., in time of some trouble, is learning this much to its sorrow: 

This country is loved by its allies for the money it has, the good things 
it can hand around free, not just for the principles for which it stands or 
because it is big and handsome and wants very much to be loved. 

Allies, in a pinch, will help when they figure they're helping themselves. 
Allies are not unwilling to deal with an enemy if that seems to be the easy and 
profitable way. Commitments made are not always binding. 

It's been a revelation for U.S. to learn that some countries with one hand 
extended to take help are willing to maneuver at the same time to back this 
country into a diplomatic corner, where Communist countries want it to be. 

U.S., rich, soft-hearted, with the good things others would like to have and 
aren't above trying to grab, is learning that it had better get strong. It's also 
learning that it had better keep its powder dry, look out for itself primarily, 
take nothing for granted, and not put too much reliance on paper promises. 
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i? TRAILING BELOW THE OIL EXPLORER’S PLANE, the airborne 
magnetometer records the earth’s magnetic field. Other new ideas and 
t devices are developed by thousands of oil companies in the race to meet 
oil needs. The driving force—competition; the result—a stronger Amer- 
ica—more and better oil products for you. 
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TINY BRAIN OF THE MAGNETOMETER, no are thus a ciga- 
Tette, does a job thousands of surface explorers couldn’t do. Such inven- 

2EPORT tions helped put U.S. oil reserves past the trillion gallon mark last year 
~an all time high. Other developments have brought amazing improve- 
ments in fuels and lubricants for peace or war. 


The search for oil 
takes to the air 


In today’s all-out search for oil, American oilmen 
are using specially equipped planes over vast stretches of 
ocean, jungle and arctic wastes. 

The airborne magnetometer, developed for spotting sub- 
marines in World War II, “surveys” underground rock 
formations by recording facts about the earth’s magnetic 
field. This is only one of many developments that helped 
bring nearly 25,000 new producing oil wells last year alone. 

With more wells than ever in operation, America now 
produces more oil than at the peak of World War II. Equally 
important —oil scientists have constantly improved the oil 
products America uses. For instance—although taxes have 
gone up, the price of gasoline itself is about she same as it 
was 25 years ago. Yet the quality is so much improved that 
2 gallons today do the work that 3 used to do. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of privately- 
managed oil companies provide the public with the finest 
oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, competing freely, 
are always working to improve their companies’ methods 
and oil products. And the benefits of this competition go 
to you. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


HELICOPTERS TOO ARE USED as many companies search for 
oil—first step in bringing the public more and better oil products, 
Result of this competition: price of gasoline today is about the same 
as 25 years ago, yet the gasoline is worth 50% more by every measure 
of performance and economy. 





Whispers 





DiSalle: ‘Toughest’ Controller . . . Tip-Off to Troubles 
Inside Russia ... Army Secrets Spilled From Tokyo? 


President Truman is fixing it so that 
businessmen and Republicans in top 
jobs will hold responsibility for con- 
trolling prices, wages and salaries in 
the period ahead. The President wants 
to make sure that voters in 1952 can’t 
blame Democrats for the irritations 
that grow out of regimentation by 
Government. 


CRA 


Labor leaders are not at all happy 
over the way Mr. Truman is permit- 
ting businessmen to take over direc- 
tion of policy to be followed in price 
and wage and material controls. 


xx*ek 


Eric Johnston, new Economic Stabi- 
lizer, is convinced that he can make 
controls popular politically. Mr. 
Johnston, at 55, often has been told 
that political lightning may yet strike 
him. - 


xx 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of Mobil- 
ization, is planning on the basis of 
a long period of Government control 
over the country’s economic life. He 
is insisting that these controls must be 
flexible, not rigid, to allow plenty of 
freedom for growth in industry and 
trade. 


xk * 


Michael DiSalle, Price Controller, 
gives the impression of being the 
toughest and most aggressive among 
officials who will be charged with con- 
trolling the economic life of the coun- 
try. Mr. DiSalle jolts some of the 
older Washington hands by his direct 
approach to issues. 


xx«k 


John W. Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
overrode the Federal Reserve Board 
when he announced flatly that the 
long-term interest rate on Govern- 
ment bonds would be held at 2.5 per 
cent. Secretary Snyder is completely 
unconvinced that modest rises in rates 
of interest have any discouraging ef- 
fect on inflation forces. 
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Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has 
been pressing for a firmer U.S. policy 
in dealing with Communists in Asia 
than his Republican critics appear 
ready to take. 


es a 


Mail to Congress is shifting away 
from the “get Acheson’”’ line to a series 
of new lines: (1) Pull out of Korea; 
(2) turn Chiang loose on the Commu- 
nists; (3) stop Britain from selling 
war supplies to Russia; (4) stop price 
rises at home; (5) don’t take my 18- 
year-old into the Army. 


x*k 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is not resigning 
and is not being encouraged to resign 
despite recurrent stories to the con- 
trary. Stories aimed at the General 
are reported to be fed out by British 
sources interested in getting U. S. con- 
fused about the situation in Korea. 


xk k 


Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
head of intelligence on the staff of the 
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Supreme Commander in Japan, acty- 
ally is engaged in writing the memoirs 
of General MacArthur. 


* *& &® 


A basic study of Russian tactics, made 
for the U.S. military officials, was 
filed for future reference at about the 
time war in Korea broke out. U.§, 
generals then were surprised when the 
North Koreans used the exact tactics 
of infiltration, disguise and movement 
in small groups that the study empha- 
sized would be used by Communists 
in case of combat with U.S. forces, 


x* 


Suspicion on the part of highest U.S. 
military officers points to Tokyo and 
not the Pentagon in Washington as 
the source of quotations from secret 
Army dispatches that have been ap- 
pearing in print. 


xk 


In Malaya, which Britain runs, 4,500 
guerrillas, largely Chinese, are tying 
down 100,000 British troops and se- 
curity forces and tend to become 
more active in spite of those forces. 


xk 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin, inadvertently, 
is signaling the presence of trouble 
inside his police state. An official 
edict, dated Nov. 16, 1950 announces 
a new medal to go to police for 
“bravery and self-sacrifice in liqui- 
dating bandit-robber groups” and for 
skillful organization of work of the 
militia in “maintaining public order.” 
Apparently all is not quiet behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


x* * 


India’s Pandit Nehru, in the opinion 
of U.S. diplomats, is maneuvering to 
make it appear that the United States 
and not Communist China is the ag- 
gressor in Korea. Nehru and his large 
following in the British Empire are 
willing to pay the Communists a high 
price for promise of a cease-fire and 
want U.S., with 50,000 casualties, to 
take the blame for the war. 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


"LOOK, DAD...NO HANDS?” 


ATCH out, Jackie... better climb down that ladder 
before you fall down! 

In business, too, accidents are always “looking for a place 
to happen.” That’s why you should know about the many 
benefits you can enjoy—at low net cost—through Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. 

For instance, you'll like the understanding help given your 
injured employes while they’re getting well . . . the prompt- 
ness of claims payments that employes appreciate . . . and 
the efficient loss prevention service that helps you eliminate 
the causes of accidents. And what’s more, dividend savings of 


more than $97,000,000 have been returned to policyholders 
since organization. : 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to give 
you more facts on all these points. And he'll explain our 
policy back of the policy that makes your interests our first con- 
sideration . . . assures you fast, friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service. 

Investigate now! Phone Western Union, ask for Operator 25 
and say you want the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him capable 
and anxious to help you . . . without obligation! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 












Swami Sam, a gifted Seer, had come from East to West 

e to stay at Hotel Statler, where you really are a guest. 
“My second-sight,”’ the Seer exclaimed, “brings hidden 
things to view. I see the Siatler’s secret, and I'll help 
you see it, too. 





2 **You see a wondrous Statler room and Statler’s famous 

e bed. I also see the folks who keep it clean and neat,” 
he said. ““Who make the beds, and mop, and sweep, and 
keep the dust away. Because they do their jobs so well, 
you have a pleasant stay. 








3 “While you relax in Statler’s bath midst floods of 

e water hot, my second-sight will help you see the ones 
who serve that spot. They take away the dirty towels, 
bring fresh ones snowy-white, put out more soap, then 
scrub and shine till all is gleaming bright. 








“You see a tasty Statler meal—I see the folks who 

4, make it—who plan the menus, buy the food, who roast 
or boil or bake it. From oldest chef to youngest maid, 
they strive to meet one measure: to cook and serve so 
fine a meal that you will eat with pleasure. 








5. “Oh, do you see,” the Seer exclaimed, “‘the Statler’s 
e secret, now? Good food, good rooms, good service, are 
partly knowing how—but most of all, they’re people, 
who cook and clean and clerk there—that friendly 
Statler spirit stems from friendly folks who work there!” 





Gert + 6 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
ie 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON « BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS e¢ WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(INOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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What you'll find as price con- 
trols take hold: 

Everybody will notice change 
with new rules. 

For families: Worry over prices 
will ease a bit. But it will be 
harder to get more cash to spend. 

For business: Getting profits 
won't be hard. There will be de- 
mand for almost everything. 

For farmers: A price fix will put 
most ahead of the game. 


Housewives, businessmen, wage 
earners, salaried people, farmers— 
almost all groups—are to feel the ef- 
fects of a freeze on prices. 

Prices under control will be paralleled 
by wages under control and salaries un- 
der control. To control prices, rationing 
may become necessary for some things. 
Controls on prices and wages tend to 
become profit controls. They force con- 
trols of a firmer kind over the way mate- 
als are divided up and over what prod- 
ucts can be made. 

People are accepting the fact of a 
planned economy, with the return of 
control by Government over the pricing 
system. The judgment of officials is sub- 
stituted for the working of the market 
place. Someone in Washington fixes the 
mules that determine who stays in busi- 
ness and who doesn’t, who can have ma- 
terials and who cannot, what shall be 
made and what shall not be made. Power 
shifted to the Government tends to stay 
there. 

Controls over prices and wages and 
ularies at this point are to have different 
meaning to different groups. 

Housewives, grumbling about the 
rising cost of food and clothing and other 
lecessities, are to find that controls will 
bring at least a temporary slowing in the 
uptrend in living costs. Household allow- 
ances that tended to shrink week by week 
terms of what they would buy will 
shrink less rapidly and may hold their 
value for a time. Meat prices will tend 
to level out. Milk prices won’t be marked 
up without warning. Clothing prices may 
hold at current levels, but quality is like- 
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WHAT PRICE FREEZE MEANS 





All to Feel Effects as New Rules Are Made 


ly to decline gradually. Shoes for the 
family probably will not rise much in 
price, but it will be harder to buy lower- 
priced types. Rent will remain under con- 
trol. 

Family incomes will tend to stay rela- 
tively steady. Wage raises or salary in- 
creases from now on are supposed to be 
tied to increases in living costs. With 
living costs under at least moderate re- 
straint, the pressure for large and regular 
wage or salary increases may be curbed 
for a time. Salaried workers face the 
same controls as wage earners. But sal- 
aried people working for companies with 
established bonus systems can expect to 
get some increases. 

Taxes, however, are to rise and will 
take away more income. Officials will 
frown on any attempts to get wage or 
salary increases to compensate for in- 
creases in personal taxes. Living stand- 
ards, as a result, will level off or decline 
moderately as incomes tend to become 
more stable and taxes go up. 

Business, itself, will not suffer greatly 
from price control. Profit making will be 
relatively easy for some time. Demand 





MANUFACTURERS’ 
HIN AY PRICES 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
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will continue high for most of the things 
that business has to sell. Profit margins, 
moreover, appear to have widened since 
the Korean war. 

Businessmen, as a group, evidently 
marked up their prices well before Jan- 
uary 2. At the turn of the year, profit mar- 
gins were above normal for manufactur- 
ers, as the chart on this page indicates. 
Manufacturers’ costs jumped 10.8 per 
cent from the outbreak of the Korean war 
to the first of the year. Prices jumped 
12.1 per cent. That's a sign that for 
business, generally, profit margins have 
increased. Many lines of business prob- 
ably can absorb some further increases 
in wage and material costs without rais- 
ing prices or suffering drastic loss in 
profits. . 

Important groups find themselves in 
varying situations as the price-wage 
freeze takes effect, but only a few groups 
have been hit hard by the recent infla- 
tion. The charts on pages 14 and 15 show 
what has happened. 

Farmers, as a group, have improved 
their position since the war because of 
price increases that have occurred. But 
even among farmers there are wide varia- 
tions in “real” income—dollar income 
adjusted for price changes. 

Wheat growers, compared with a year 
ago, are realizing 72.7 per cent more 
“real” income. A large crop at high 
prices enabled the wheat grower to ab- 
sorb higher costs and increase his re- 
turn. Cattle ranchers are profiting, too, 
with income advances of 53.9 per cent. 
The corn-belt farmer managed to push 
his “real” income up by 3.5 per cent with 
a large corn crop and record hog produc- 
tion. 

Cotton farmers are worse off than a 
year ago. That is due primarily to a short 
1950 crop. Indications are that they will 
improve their positions in 1951. Dairy 
farmers, also, are less well off, with “real” 
income down 5 per cent. Labor is an im- 
portant factor in dairying, and prices of 
whole milk failed to match increases in 
costs. With price controls, milk produc- 
tion might suffer. 

Among wage earners, also, varia- 
tions have occurred. Some groups have 
managed to get wage increases that more 
than offset the rise in living costs, while 
others have been less fortunate. The aver- 
age factory worker finds himself worse off 
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by 1.7 per cent since the Korean out- Some workers are better off than the fig- Price control, if effective, will ease the 
break. ures show, since they hold better-paid pressure on groups that cannot easily im- 
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The packing-house worker has fared jobs and have more workers in the family. prove their dollar incomes. White-collar 
best to date, with an 8 per cent jump in Salaried groups, generally, have been groups and people depending on annui- =" 
real eatnings. The textile worker is 6.7 pinched by the rise in living costs. Sal- ties, bond yields or retirement pay stand § * ° 
per cent better off, and gains have been aries usually trail behind prices and be- to benefit by having the price tise van 
scored by furniture workers, steelwork- ~ hind wages. A clerk in a retail store, for stopped or slowed. -_ 
ers, electrical workers, coal miners and example, has lost 3.9 per cent in “real” Other groups are not to be restricted ~ 
aircraft employes. income. A Government worker, whose _ by price controls. Professional workers- pe 

The auto worker has taken a 1.1 per raises come slowly, is down 5.5 per cent physicians, dentists, lawyers, engineers, rH 
cent loss in “real” income, despite recent and a schoolteacher is down 5.8 per cent architects—cannot have their fees con- ea 
wage increases, but he stands to get a at a time when there is increasing de- trolled. The law exempts them from such ' “ 
cost-of-living boost in March that prob- mand for teachers. controls. Advertising rates for news- ih 
ably will put him ahead. Plumbers and Pensioners and people on fixed in- papers, magazines, radio stations, and ‘die 
workers in the building trades also have comes are even worse off. The yield from __ billboards also are exempt, as are insur § « ari 
suffered somewhat from price rises. savings bonds, for example, has lost 6.4 ance charges and theater admissions. a. 


On the whole, however, wage-earning per cent in purchasing power since last These groups are free to try to make prod 


groups are about as well off now as in June. That experience is typical for fixed- _ their incomes keep pace with price rises, J 1, 
June, when the sharp price rise started. income groups. or run ahead of them. orofit 
cant 
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VERAGE 


inflation controls now imposed are 


not expected to be rigid. The basic idea 
isto allow some flexibility in both prices 
and wages. Price increases will be sanc- 
tioned where increased production is 
wanted—for example, in oil, metals and 
sme farm commodities. Price adjust- 
ments also will be made to relieve hard- 
ship in industries where profits are under 
a tight squeeze, as in automobiles. 
Present law further places restrictions 
on food-price controls. Farm commodities 
cannot be controlled until they reach 
“parity,” and many farm prices still are 
below the parity level. Processors of farm 
products also must be allowed “a gen- 
erally fair and equitable” margin of 
profit. Government controllers, therefore, 
cannot clamp tight controls on food, and 


food makes up as much as 40 per cent of 
a family budget. 

The wage-control formula also is 
planned to be flexible. Employers are ex- 
pected to continue to bargain with work- 
ers, and agreements for wage increases, 
within the formula, will not be ques- 
tioned. War industries will be allowed to 
offer higher wages than civilian indus- 
tries, to attract a working force. The 
same privilege probably will be extended 
to essential civilian industries—such as 
metal mines, metal processors, and trans- 
portation. (Details on page 43.) 

The wage-price trend is expected, even 
by officials in charge of controls, to con- 
tinue upward. Their policy is to slow 
down the pace of wage and price rises, 
but few hope to stop them altogether. 
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In the future, if supplies become 
abundant and the trend is reversed in 
three to five years, Government policy is 
likely to switch, but controls probably 
will remain. The Government problem 
then will be deflation instead of infla- 
tion. Official policy at that time will be 
to support prices instead of holding them 
down. The goal will be different, but the 
method will be the same. Government 
formulas now being applied can work 
both ways—with supports if prices fall, 
limitations if they rise. 

What it means is that planners are tak- 
ing hold in the United States and may 
keep hold for a long time to come. The 
day of “free enterprise” may be vielding 
to a period of planned economy under 
Government supervision. 
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‘CAN RED CHINA STAY IN KOREA? 


Reported from TOKYO 


Chinese Communists are find- 
ing the Korean war costly. Price 
of staying in Korea might prove 
higher than they can afford. 

Their best troops are suffering 
the casualties. Cream of Commu- 
nist armies, not rabble, is taking 
the brunt now. 

Losses will mount as supply 
lines lengthen. Communists soon 
may have to decide whether Ko- 
rea is worth it. 


TOKYO 


There are signs that Chinese armies 
in Korea are having their troubles. 
Supply, with lines lengthened and ten- 
uous, is providing a headache. Losses 
among first-line troops, it turns out, 
have been exceedingly high. Hopes of 
Chinese for a quick victory definitely 
are dead. 

Initiative in the fighting has shifted 
from the Chinese to U.N. forces. That 
shift in initiative may be temporary. It 
has served, however, to give Lieut. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway an opportunity to 
show how Chinese forces can be con- 
tained and shoved around, despite their 
numbers. The turn from steady retreat 
to a stand and probing operations on the 
part of General Ridgway’s U.N. forces 
has raised some question about whether 
Communist China, in the end, will itself 
be able to stay in Korea. 

Some point is being added to that 
question by commitments the Commu- 
nists are making all over Asia. The Chi- 
nese, first of all, need large numbers of 
troops to maintain order at home, where 
more than a million anti-Communist 
guerrillas are creating trouble and could 
start a general uprising... Communist 
China also has promise& froops to aid 
Indo-Chinese Communists against the 
French. It is committed, at the same 
time, to an attempt in the spring to take 
the island of Formosa, against combined 
Chinese Nationalist land forces and U.S. 
naval forces. Then, too, Ghina cannot 
afford to leave its borders wide open to 
the Russians. 

This means that the Chinese invest- 
ment of trained man power and of scarce 
weapons in Korea may have to be limited. 
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If it is limited, and losses on the battle- 
field continue at recent levels, Chinese 
forces then will face an attrition of their 
best armies that will be difficult to take 
for a long period. The fact is that, de- 
spite its vast man power, China’s first- 
line troops are none too plentiful. And a 
prolonged offensive, with U.N. troops 
now primed and ready, can send losses 


=Internationn! 
GENERAL RIDGWAY 
The outlook: ‘Better all the time” 


among these trained Chinese troops sky- 
rocketing. 

But, if the Chinese are willing to pour 
in unlimited replacements from their 
other armies in Asia, they can eventually 
force the cost to the U.S. and its Allies 
up to a point where they may have to 
withdraw from the Korean venture. Pub- 
lic pressure in the U.S. could force the 
withdrawal. 

As matters stand now, however, indi- 
cations are that the Communist Army’s 
troubles will increase, not decrease, as 
time goes on. Take, for example the ap- 
praisals of U.S. generals who are deal- 
ing with Korea: 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 


of Staff, states bluntly: “If the enemy at. 
tack in any strength now, they will be 
very severely punished.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, U.N. Com. 
mander for Korea, adds: “We're going 
to give the Chinese a bloody nose . , ” 
He believes that the Chinese superiority 
in numbers will be nullified by Chinese 
problems of supply. “Our strategy now js 
based, in the face of the great Chinese 
hordes, on forcing the enemy to lengthen 
his supply line in the areas where we 
can attack it . . . Somewhere, when his 
line is extended, the enemy’s available 
equipped and supplied forces should be 
about even to ours.” 

General Ridgway, commanding the 
U.S. 8th Army in Korea, concluded that 
the situation, from the U.N. viewpoint, 
“is getting better all the time.” 

Maj. Gen. R. H. Soule, commanding 
the U.S. 3d Division in Korea, goes even 
further. He states not only that the U.N. 
defense line can be held, but that the 
Chinese can be beaten. “We have hurt 
the best [Chinese] troops in many spots. 
Behind them is riffraff. The Chinese are 
weak on maintaining supply lines, and 
very few of their top commanders un- 
derstand modern warfare. They have few 
planes and little artillery, and they dont 
know how to use them as well as we do 
..» General Soule insists: “Not only can 
we lick them militarily, but we can lick 
them politically as well, if we get a good 
propaganda program started.” 

These are the views of well-informed, 
responsible officers whose job it is to 
plan U.S. military moves in Korea. Be- 
hind these views are the facts and figures 
that document the growing troubles of 
the Chinese Communist Ary. 

Take the matter of Chinese losses. Ait 
attacks alone have taken out of action 
one Chinese soldier for every eight or 
nine in Korea. Ground action has been 
even more costly. A death list of 1,000 
men in a single attack has not been ut 
usual. Cost to the Chinese of taking one 
small town, for example, is reported at 
2.200 casualties. At least eight Chinese 
divisions have been “chewed up.” A ratio 
of about 10 Communist casualties to each 
U.N. casualty is reportedly being main- 
tained. At that rate, with more than 
10,000 U.N. casualties sustained since 
the initial Chinese attack, total Com- 
munist casualties to date must exceed 
100,000 men. 

In other words, of the 300,000 Chinese 
soldiers reported in the Korean combat 
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grea, one in five already has been killed 
o wounded, if the reported ratio of 
casualties is correct. That assumes 60,- 
00 of the Communist casualties have 
been Chinese, the rest North Korean. 
Even with a sizable reserve force for re- 
placements, that rate of attrition of their 
best armies cannot be accepted by the 
Chinese for many more months. 

Then there is the growing problem of 
supply. According to estimates by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the Chinese could sup- 
ply 1.5 million men near the Manchurian 
border, but, by the time their supply 
line reached Pyongyang, the North Ko- 
rean capital, it could support on the 
front line only 600,000 men. As that 
primitive supply line extended across the 
38th parallel, the amount of food and 
ammunition reaching the front lines could 
support far smaller fighting forces. 

What that boils down to is that, with 
supplies carried largely by coolies, horses 
and conscripted civilians, a Chinese mass 
amy can’t move much farther away 
from home bases without running out of 
needed ammunition and basic supplies, 
even if it lives largely off the impover- 
ished countryside. 

Both of these factors—the problems of 
high losses and poor supply lines—now 
tend to limit the number of men the 
Chinese can use in South Korea. As that 
numerical advantage wanes, other prob- 
lems arise: 

Lack of heavy equipment, particu- 
larly, is to become a big handicap if the 
Chinese edge in numbers is lost. To date, 
this lack has been something of an ad- 
vantage, with Chinese troops able to in- 
filtrate through the Korean mountains 
unencumbered by any equipment bigger 
than a machine gun. But, without a big 
superiority in numbers, Chinese com- 
manders are certain to find themselves 
outclassed when faced with tanks, heavy 
artillery and planes. 

Nor are guerrilla tactics to be as ef- 
fective if the Chinese lose their big man- 
power advantage. Already, U.N. troops 
are catching on to Chinese tricks and im- 
provising ways to cope with their uncon- 
ventional tactics. For example, they no 
longer remain overnight in abandoned 
villages near Communist territory, where 
they could be trapped by nighttime guer- 
tilla raids. They are screening refugee 
columns more carefully. And they are 
leaming to meet Chinese infiltration tae- 
tics with new methods of their own. 

Such are the indications that China’s 
armies in Korea face more trouble ahead 
if they resume large-scale attacks to the 
south, 

What General Ridgway faces in plan- 
ning U.N. moves in Korea, however, is 
a situation that extends over most of 
Asia. The number of Chinese replace- 
ments will depend on how many Com- 
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THE HILLS OF KOREA 


U. S. troops have learned to use them to advantage 


munist tro@ps are needed for other 
ventures this spring and summer. The 
amount of Chinese equipment, with a 
high attrition rate, may depend on how 
much more Russia is willing to spare and 
the price she asks. The morale of Chinese 
troops may be affected by either reverses 
or successes of other Communist forces if 
there is an anti-Communist guerrilla up- 
rising, an attack on Formosa, or an in- 
vasion of Indo-China. 


. 
What it all adds up to is this: If the 
Chinese decide to pour a large share of 
their total strength in troops and weapons 
into Korea regardless of losses, they 
probably could raise the cost of remain- 
ing in Korea too high for U.S. to go on 
paying. But, if they decide to limit their 
investment there because of other com- 
mitments, they are certain to face serious 
trouble ahead, and may themselves find 
the cost of staying in Korea too high. 





STRATEGIC BOMBING IN KOREA 
The enemy may start asking: Is it worth it? 
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RED CHINA’S WORRIES 
As Seen From Hong Kong 


A TELEPHONE INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH FROMM 


Regional Editor in the Far East for U.S. News & World Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Hong Koné, Britain’s Crown 
Colony in the Orient, now finds itself the West's 
“listening post” on the edge of Communist China. 

Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor of U.S. News 
& World Report in the Far East, has spent two 





Poe, 


weeks there getting Hong Kong’s appraisal of the 
Communist’s plans and problems in Asia. 

Here, by overseas telephone between Hong 
Kong and the U.S., are his answers to questions 
asked by the editors in Washington. 








(By Overseas Telephone 
Between Hong Kong and Washington) 


Q Do the Communists have a secure public follow- 
ing in China? What do you hear in Hong Kong on 
that? 

A There are reports of very widespread discontent 
in China. Apparently a very large number of the peo- 
ple in the country don’t particularly like the Commu- 
nists, but there is no evidence of any organized move- 
ment to throw the Communists out or that anyone is 
capable at the moment of starting any large-scale re- 
sistance. 

Q Where are the Communists having their trouble? 

A In the South, especially. People were extremely 
unhappy about the heavy taxes. The Communists 
eased them off some months ago, but apparently now 
because of the war they are bringing pressure again 
on taxes and on grain collections. 

Also, the large-scale recruiting for expanding the 
Army and the arrest of political unreliables—that 
sort of thing is causing more and more disaffec- 
tion. However, I don’t think it is on a scale that 
would be a threat to the Communist Government 
at the moment. 

Q What is the general impression in Hong Kong of 
the strength of the Communist Government? 

A That’s one of the most controversial questions 
here. The main point is that the Communists in the 
last several months have been taking very severe con- 
trol measures because of the spy scare. The Govern- 
ment is bound to have a considerable amount of dis- 
content and guerrilla activity. 

Q Does Hong Kong have any real contact with the 
Chinese Communists—do people there really know 
what’s going on? 

A The frontier between Hong Kong and China is 
patrolled, but there is a free movement across it. I 
was up at the frontier yesterday—practically stood in 
Communist China territory—and I imagine there is a 


movement of possibly 4,000 or 5,000 people across 
the frontier, both ways, every day. 

Q Do they feel in Hong Kong that the Chinese ar- 
mies in Korea are just volunteers? 

A Not a bit. They have a very good idea of the 
strength and the identity of the units up there. 

The people here, the military intelligence and the 
people generally, realize that the armies in Korea— 
the Fourth Army and part of the Third Army—are 
Chinese, one of the Chinese Communists’ best field 
armies. 

Q What do the people in Hong Kong think about 
the Communist rule in China? 

A It is pretty hard to size up the general attitude 
here among the British. They accept the Communist 
Government as being in power. The feeling is that 
they want to live with it and try to survive. 

Q Is there a lot of apprehension there? 

A The thing that impresses me most is that this 
colony is sitting on a volcano, and still is less jittery 
than most other places in the world. There is less un- 
easiness than in Tokyo. 

For instance, you can hear pile drivers and riveters 
working on new buildings in the main section of Hong 
Kong. They’re putting up new office buildings and 
Government buildings, which suggests a_ certain 
amount of a sense of security. People are concerned 
that the colony will become a ghost town if an em- 
bargo is put on tight. 

Q Are the British and Americans beginning to pull 
out of Hong Kong? 

A The Americans have started an evacuation of all 
wives and children. Within a few days I imagine most 
of them will be gone. Some American businesses are 
closing. 

But the British have made no moves in that direc- 
tion. They are unhappy about the American evacua- 
tion. They have felt that it would give the Chinese 
population here in Hong Kong the impression that 
the Americans are writing the place off, and that the 
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Discontent Among Chinese . . . But No Revolt Likely 


. » « Guerrillas Split . . . British Resent U.S. Moves . 


Chinese—-most of whom are sitting on the fence— 
would tend to swing toward the Communists if they 
thought that true. 

Q Is there any talk about Chiang Kai-shek making 
acomeback on the mainland of China? 

A There is a great deal of speculation about it. 

The consensus is that the Generalissimo could make 
a landing in the Pearl River area near Hong Kong if 
he had plenty of naval and air support. However, a 
landing there still would be a gamble. People I’ve 
talked with in Hong Kong are highly uncertain 
whether Nationalist troops would fight any better now 
than they have in the past, and whether they would 
remain loyal to the Generalissimo or just pack up and 
go home. 

Q Wouldn’t such a landing make trouble for the 
Communists? 

A Most people feel that, if Chiang Kai-shek should 
jump into it and get a foothold on the mainland, it 
would cause something of a diversion for the Chi- 
nese Communists. The Communists apparently are 
apprehensive about it. They have been building some 
entrenchments and defenses around Hong Kong. And 
they've moved some of the troops that were headed 
north back down to the East Coast. 

But the feeling here is that, if Chiang Kai-shek 
made a landing on the mainland, it would have to be 
done with the sponsorship of the U.S. The political- 
intelligence people here are confident that the Chi- 
nese Communists then would call on the Russians. 
They have a treaty that calls for the Russians to give 
aid to Communist China if Communist China is at- 
tacked by any foreign power. 


Would Russia Defend China? 

Q Do you mean the Russians would assist the Chi- 
nese Communists? 

A Nobody knows for sure whether they would or 
not. But the Communists certainly might call on them 
for help under the terms of their treaty. 

Q Does that mean that the Communists would re- 
gard Chiang Kai-shek as a foreign power? 

A The feeling here is that Chiang Kai-shek couldn’t 
make an effective landing unless the United States 
gave him naval and possibly air aid. He probably 
would need arms, too, from the United States. 

Some people here feel that, if the Generalissimo 
lands on the mainland, he might make some advance 
into South China. However, the biggest question here 
now is just what the attitude of the people of South 


China is—whether they would swing to the support of 
the Generalissimo if he landed. 

Q What about guerrillas on the mainland? 

A That’s a rather important point. We hear a great 
deal about guerrilla activity and about the gravity of 
it. 

I think the point is that all military intelligence 
here indicates that, while there is fairly widespread 
guerrilla activity, the Chinese Communists in the last 
few months have taken very severe repressive meas- 
ures against it. 

The guerrillas are not organized or unified. They’re 
scattered. They’re engaged in sporadic activity. 

Q Would most of them support the Nationalists? 

A The point is that the Generalissimo controls very 
few of these guerrillas. People here think it would be 
impossible to unify the guerrillas on the mainland 
under Chiang Kai-shek. 

Q Is there anyone else who could unify them? 

A No. Not now. The idea seems to be accepted that 
if the U.S. were going to support the guerrillas it 
would have to work directly with individual guerrilla 
units; that nobody here sees any individual on the 
horizon who could unify them. 


Liquidating Guerrillas 

Q They are causing trouble for the Communists, 
though? 

A The Communists have cracked down hard on the 
guerrillas. They claim to have liquidated thousands of 
them in one province alone, which certainly indicates 
that there has been a lot of guerrilla activity. 

Q Do you think that there is any possibility that 
the people—not the military but the people—could 
be bought off by food from the U.S.? Would that help 
the guerrillas? 

A The feeling is that the guerrillas are available to 
anyone who will help them. So far, nobody has offered 
them any help. For example, some of them have gone 
to Formosa to see the Generalissimo, but the informa- 
tion here is that they’ve gotten practically no help 
from him. 

Q With all this guerrilla talk, is there any specula- 
tion that Communist China is likely to break up into 
war-lord territories? 

A Of course, there would be that possibility in a 
zeneral China war. There are some areas where the 
Communists are having trouble imposing their con- 
trols—in the South and Southwest. But there is no 


(Continued on page 20) 
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evidence at the moment of any war lords in the 
offing. 

Q Is there any chance that a Communist general, 
such as Lin Piao, who commands troops both in 
Korea and in the South—is there any chance he 
might decide to become a war lord? 

A No. Lin Piao has emerged as one of the most 
effective and powerful military and political lead- 
ers. But there is no evidence of any separation from 
the Communists on his part. That clique of the 
Chinese Communists is pretty tightly knit. 

Among the British people here in Hong Kong 
there is quite a difference of opinion over all these 
questions. Some say, for example, that the Chinese 
peasants are perhaps a little better off now than 
they were. Others say that the peasants in the last 
several months have become worse off than they 
were under the Nationalists. It’s hard to say what 
the general situation is. 

Q Are the Communists still carrying on trade 
with Hong Kong? 

A Yes. There is considerable trade going on. The 
effect of the American embargo wasn’t felt last 
month. Hong Kong has had a tremendous business 
boom over the last year. Business last year was 
probably twice what it is in an ordinary year. 
Trade with China increased considerably. 


Communists Get War Supplies 

Q Has Communist China been cut off from war 
supplies—raw materials—moving in from the rest 
of the world? 

A No. The only way it could be done would be 
if all the other countries joined the United States 
in an embargo and if there was a limited embargo 
on Hong Kong. Once goods for trade reach Hong 
Kong, they’ll reach China. 

Q What is the British attitude toward the em- 
bargo? 

A They deeply resent the blanket embargo on 
shipments to Hong Kong itself because they have a 
number of local industries here—weaving, can- 
ning, matchmaking and so on. These industries 
were dependent on raw materials from the United 
States. They employ roughly 200,000 to 300,000 
workers and they are threatened now with bank- 
ruptcy if they don’t get supplies. 

Hong Kong articles, generally speaking, were 
going to Southeast Asia—not to China—and the 
British are afraid that if these industries do go on 
the rocks they will be faced with rather serious 
internal problems. 

As for the embargo on shipments to China, the 
British don’t like it but they seem to have accepted 
it. Trade figures for December do not reflect the 
effect of the U.S. embargo, But a big slump in 
trade is expected to be shown in the January figures. 

Q Is there a good deal of smuggling going on? 

A The Chinese Communists have cracked down 
on the tremendous amount of it that was going on. 
They have strictly forbidden luxury goods, and 


luxuries made up a good share of the smuggler 
trade. 

However, there is some smuggling of such things 
as a small amount of petroleum products. But 
smuggling doesn’t compare with what it was two 
years ago. 


No Sign of Move Against Hong Kong 

Q To get back to Hong Kong itself, could the 
colony be evacuated if the Chinese started to take 
over—is there enough naval power there to move 
people out? 

A I don’t think there is enough here at the mo- 
ment. And I think the Chinese could move pretty 
fast. 

There is no evidence at all of a Chinese build-up 
against Hong Kong. The best estimate I’ve seen is 
that the Chinese in the general area of Hong Kong 
have about 75,000 troops, and, on the frontier itself, 
perhaps 40,000 or 45,000 second-rate troops. That 
would indicate no plans at the moment for any 
move in this direction. 

However, if the Communists were to move 
against the colony, the feeling is that they would in- 
filtrate—you have 5,000 people coming across the 
border every day, and they could get as many 
agents across as they wanted—infiltrate and start 
off internal trouble to draw the British troops from 
the frontier. Once the British soldiers moved back 
from the frontier, the Communists could come 
across. 

Q And the British don’t think that will happen? 

A No they don’t think the Communists intend to 
move against Hong Kong soon for this reason: 

Hong Kong, despite the U.S. embargo, is still 
useful to the Communists as a trading center. They 
are able to get crude rubber, .pharmaceuticals, 
paper, machinery, electrical equipment and other 
essential items through Hong Kong. Once they 
moved against the colony, that would be the end 
of that supply route. 

Another thing: The Communists might see Hong 
Kong as a wedge between Britain and the U.S. on 
Far Eastern policy. And, as long as the Americans 
and British are divided, the British don’t think the 
Communists will move on Hong Kong and drive 
them back together again. 

It is significant that the Chinese Communists 
seldom mention Hong Kong in their propaganda. 


Fear of What U.S. May Do 

Q Then the British colony thinks it is fairly safe? 

A Well, not exactly. The greatest fear out here 
among the British residents is that the U.S. will 
force Britain into economic and possibly military 
action against China. If that happens, they are 
pretty sure that it would prompt the Chinese Com- 
munists to move immediately against Hong Kong, 
because its presence would be a strategic threat to 
them. 

But they hope it doesn’t happen. 
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What France offers as ally: 

Premier René Pleven, in Wash- 
ington, can point to a 1951 
speed-up in defense, a determi- 
nation to stand by the U. S. 

Army is small, but soldiers are 
good. They'll fight. 

War production is slow getting 
started. But defense budget is 
way up, more than double last 


year. 


PARIS 

Will the French fight if a big war 
comes? 

Yes. France is standing by the U.S. 
against Communist China. If a big war: 
breaks out, the French will fight. The 
trouble is that the country won’t be prop- 
erly armed for another year or two— 
maybe longer. 

How is rearmament going? 

Arms spending this year goes up to 2.1 
billion dollars, highest in peacetime 
history. That’s 65 per cent above what 
was spent last year. The bill for arms 
took 4.9 per cent of the national income 
in 1950. This year it will take 8.5 per 
cent. Premier René Pleven is anxious to 
assure the Western allies they can de- 
pend on his country. 

But France hasn’t started to mobilize 
in earnest. There has been little industrial 
change-over to war production. The 
stores are filled with perfumes and fancy 
knickknacks, but not much defense 
equipment is being made. Plants are still 
tuming out a record volume of peace- 
time goods. 

In concrete terms, France has done al- 
most nothing to rearm. Supplies of arms 
have started to come in under the U.S. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, but 
they are going to equip existing forces, 
for the most part. The Army is still rela- 
tively small, and the best part of it is 
pinned down in Indo-China. 

Can’t they mobilize a bigger Army, 
as the U. S. is doing? 

Yes. But it will take time and money 
to arm, equip and train more soldiers. 
The French claim they can’t afford it 
without lots of help from the U.S. Even 
with the help they are getting now, it 
might take two years. There are sev- 
eral million Frenchmen in the reserve 
pool who have been trained as con- 
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FRENCH JUST STARTING TO ARM 


Reported from PARIS 


scripts. If they were to be called right 
now in a general mobilization, some 
authorities predict that as much as 40 
per cent would not respond, unless 
France were actually invaded. That’s 
just a guess, of course. 

How big is the French Army, as it 
stands? 

Close to 600,000. The equivalent of 
about eight divisions are fighting in 
Indo-China. Three divisions are on oc- 
cupation duty in Germany and Austria. 
Two divisions are on French soil, but 
they're not very well equipped. That’s 
the whole works. 

How well can the French fight? 

The French Army fell apart in 1940 
in the face of a more modern, highly 
mobile and mechanized Panzer on- 
slaught from Germany. Since that time, 
a lot of reasons have been put forward 
for the collapse—including the expla- 
nation of poor generalship. But, man 
for man, the French soldiers are con- 
sidered to be as good fighters as any. 
Don’t forget they suffered losses of half 
a million dead alone in the last war. 
About 200,000 of these were killed fight- 












ing the Nazis as regular soldiers between 
1940 and 1945. Another 50,000 were 
killed in the resistance movement. And 
a quarter of a million were killed in 
bombardments or died in German prisons 
and concentration camps. 

Judging by results, France’s forces are 
on the losing end in Indo-China right 
now, but there is no disposition to blame 
that on the individual French soldier. 
He is fighting valiantly. 

What sort of an ally would the U. S. 
have in France if war broke in Europe? 

Up to now, in a showdown, France 
has always stood on the side of the West. 
U.S. diplomatic observers stationed in 
France—and they are some of the most 
seasoned men in the U.S. service—are 
convinced the French won't let America 
down in a pinch. But, of course, it’s a big 
question how much they can do. 

Is the country itself weak or strong? 

People who have lived in France for 
years say that it can’t be other than a 
basically strong people and strong coun- 
try that could recover so fast after losing 
500,000 dead, undergoing Nazi cccupa- 
tion, and still draining its resources at 
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PARISIANS RELAX AT A CAFE 
The average Frenchman is living from day to day 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS SLOG THROUGH RICE FIELDS 


~—Wide World 


Man for man, they fight as well as any 


the rate of more than half a billion dollars 
a year in full-scale war in Indo-China. 

Recovery from World War II has 
been impressive. Industrial production 
is 35 per cent higher than it was before 
the war. Farm production is 5 per cent 
higher. The farmer is pretty well off— 
and that means half of all the people 
in France. There is hardly any unem- 
ployment. The trade balance is in 
better shape than it has been for a long 
time. 

On the other hand, prices still are go- 
ing up. That makes labor restive. Busi- 
ness is worried about shortages of ma- 
terials. The housing situation is a mess. 
And the French seem to have a chronic 
inability to balance their budgets. Most 
American. businessmen say that French 
business is a century behind the times. 
Much of it is based on protected mar- 
kets, small turnover, low wages and high 
profits. 

What is the mood of the average 
Frenchman—the man in the street? 

He’s living from day to day, and al- 
most from hand to mouth. He seems 
apathetic and cynical about politics and 
politicians. He is just as likely to criti- 
cize the American Government as the 
Russian Government—but he is toughest 
on his own. 

He has a horror of war, having seen it 
close so often and so recently. Some- 
times he talks like a pacifist and usually 
he sounds antimilitaristic. He tends to 
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be much less jittery about the inevita- 
bility of another big war than people 
across the Atlantic, but he worries about 
a new German Army almost as much as 
he does about the Russian armies. 

All. that sounds restless. Are there 
signs of another French revolution? 

None whatever. That is a positive ap- 
praisal by every competent observer en- 
countered in France. 

What about the French Communists? 

They're strong, and into everything. 
Probably the high point of Communist 
danger was between 1945 and 1947. 
Communists were in the Cabinet then. 
They aren’t now. They have been losing 
strength, and they admit it, but their 
strength is far from broken. 

They still make up the biggest polit- 
ical party in France. They got more than 
5 million votes in the general election of 
1947. They control a fourth of the seats 
in the French Assembly. Communists 
were dropped from the Cabinet long 
ago, but they still can create plenty of 
trouble. 

Are Communists entrenched 
armed forces? 

Defense officials are confident there 
are no Communists in key posts in the 
French Army. But intelligence reports 
say there are still 200 Communist offi- 
cers in the Army, five of them colonels. 
In the Air Force there are said to be 
about 250. Among the enlisted men the 
proportion is likely to be about what it is 


in the 
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in the population generally—one out of 
five. 

Can Communists be forced out of the 
Government? 

Not just for being Communists, 
There’s no law against Communists 
working for the Government. One Com. 
munist in a top job, Prof. Frederic Joliot. 
Curie who ran France’s atomic-energy 
program was fired last year. But 
among Government employes in that 
agency, in the post office, customs service, 
health department, the police and social 
security board and so on, plenty of Com. 
munists still draw Government pay. 

Have the Communists got © strangle 
hold on French industry? 

France’s biggest union federation, the 
CGT, is directed by Communists. The 
federation has close to 2 million mem. 
bers and furnishes labor for such vital 
industries as shipping, transport, steel, 
coal and chemicals. But it is doubtful if 
Communist control over union people is 
so strong that labor will automatically 
carry out the Kremlin’s orders. As it is 
now, the Communists can’t get enough 
support to call strikes at will, as they 
once could. They boasted six months ago 
they would block all arms. shipments 
from the U.S. and all deliveries to the 
troops in Indo-China. But they failed 
completely. 

Why doesn’t the Government do 
something about controlling the Com- 
munists? 

It claims it has the situation well in 
hand. The police have all the important 
Communists spotted and ready for arrest 
if necessary. They say none is in a posi- 
tion to do any real damage. The real 
trouble is, though, that it is difficult to 
make an all-out purge of members of a 
party that is legal—and the biggest in 
parliament. 

Is there anything to talk of French 
neutrality between the U. S. and Russia? 

There is a strong current in France for 
neutrality, but it doesn’t represent a ma- 
jority. Most people seem to realize that 
they can’t be neutral in a war between 
the U.S. and Russia, if it comes. But 
they’d do almost anything to stay out ol 
war. If they feel that the U.S. is cutting 
down on economic or military aid, or 
abandoning France at a time when a 
Russian invasion is possible, the neutral- 
ity advocates are almost certain to gail 
strength. 

As one of the best-informed persons 
in Paris answered the question whether 
France would fight: 

“The question isn’t really pertinent, is 
it? It doesn’t matter whether or not the 
French fight to the death. Whether they 
fight or whether they don’t, the Russians 
can take over easily as of now. The 
French haven’t much to fight with, for 
the present.” 
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FOR MILITARY SUCCESS: COLLEGE 


Best Opportunities There for Officer Training 
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Go to college and get a com- 
mission. That’s the best way to 
become a military officer now. 
But competition is growing. 

Draftees, men in service, have 
sant hope of officer training. 
Services count most on colleges 
for their supply. 

ROTC freshmen, sophomores 
have better-than-even prospects 
of officership. This year’s juniors, 
seniors are almost a cinch. 


Colleges, rather than battlefields or 
Army camps, will remain the main 
training grounds for Army, Navy and 
Air Force officers in the foreseeable 
future. College youths will have better 
chances at commissions than youths 
who enter the ranks and try to work 
their way up. 

That is one guidepost available at 
this time for parents and others seeking 
to advise youths on their military futures. 
Parents have a new interest in the ways 
of military success, since most youths 
seem destined for some kind of military 
career in years ahead. 

Line-up of chances at commissions 
is about as follows: 

Men in service now have few oppor- 
tunities to win officer rating. The Army, 
with about 900,000 enlisted men, prob- 
ably will issue fewer than 5,000 commis- 
sions to Officer Candidate School gradu- 
ates and other men from the ranks during 
the next 12 months. 

ROTC students in college have ex- 
cellent chances of becoming officers. This 
year’s juniors and seniors who maintain 
standing are sure to be offered commis- 
sions when they graduate. Among fresh- 
men and sophomores in ROTC, about 65 
per cent will be accepted for further 
training and eventual commissions. 

19-year-olds and youths nearing their 
nineteenth birthdays, about to be drafted, 
have faint chances of winning commis- 
sions. There are big backlogs of applica- 
tions now for nearly every opening. 

17 and 18-year-olds, still in high 
school, will discover that their best bet 
is to enter college next summer, or in 
the autumn of 1951, and try to qualify 
for ROTC. Youths in the 1951 high- 
school graduating class will have ample 
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opportunity to begin college in 1951. 
Barring big war, most of these youths 
will not be wanted for drafting until 


1952, even if the Administration gets its 


Universal Military Service and Training 
plan approved by Congress. 


High-school juniors, thinking ahead, 


might get set to take competitive ex- 


aminations next year for college ROTC 


openings in autumn of 1952. Details are 


not settled, but all the services may 
adopt a Navy plan and select students, 
while they still are in high school, for 
four-year ROTC courses. Such a system 
can become a part of any universal-serv- 
ice plan that Congress approves. 








: —Dept. of Defense 
OFFICER-CANDIDATE SCHOOL 
Competition is rising 


That shows the general prospects on 
which to base personal and family plan- 
ning, if you are interested in commis- 
sions. But the details of each service's 
programs may offer some ideas too. Here 
is how things stand now: 

Navy. The Naval Academy offers 
about 1,000 openings per year, but com- 
petition is intense. Naval ROTC appoint- 
ments for civilians number 1,800 a year; 
33,000 high-school seniors competed for 
those appointments last December. Con- 
tract NROTC appointments are open 
each autumn to 2,000 college freshmen. 

The Navy also commissions graduates 
of its Reserve Officer Candidate Program. 
Any qualified freshman, sophomore or 
junior in an accredited college can ap- 
ply, by enlisting in the Naval Reserve. 
A man who flunks out could be called to 
active duty as an enlisted man. 

Navy enlisted men compete each year 


for 200 NROTC 
Academy berths. There are 166 commis- 
sions a year for inactive Reservists. And 
a few men are commissioned annually 
from Reservists on active duty. 


















appointments, 160 


Civilians cannot apply for aviation 


cadet appointments, numbering 1,700 a 
year, until a backlog of pending applica- 


tions is used up. A naval OCS system ac- 


cepts 1,500 men a year for supply and 


line-officer training. There are mobs of 
applicants—a college degree is required. 

Army. The Army hopes to make more 
opportunities available to officer candi- 
dates. But they will have to come in at 
the bottom of the ladder, or through 
ROTC. Only experienced specialists get 
commissions from civilian life. 

ROTC is offered in 235 colleges. 
About 56,000 freshmen are enrolled now. 
Only 38,000 are deferred from the draft 
to go into second-year training. Next 
autumn the pool of entering freshmen 
may be enlarged. 

Army enlisted men may be tapped for 
OCS, after basic training. There are 
three schools—at Fort Riley, Kans.; Fort 
Benning, Ga., and Fort Sill, Okla. These 
will graduate a few thousand officers a 
year. There is nothing in sight like the 
World War II system, under which 28 
Army schools had 74,000 officer candi- 
dates at one time. 

Air Force. About 1,000 officers are 
graduated each year from an Air Force 
OCS. Civilians with college degrees are 
eligible, but Air Force enlisted men get 
most appointments. Each command and 
base has big backlogs of applications. 

Aviation cadet programs, leading to 
pilots’ and navigators’ commissions, take 
in 600 persons every six weeks. Enlisted 
men get some appointments. Most, how- 
ever, go to civilian youths with high qual- 
ifications, including two years of college. 
This program is not saturated yet. Appli- 
cations are solicited. 

Air Force ROTC, in 126 colleges, in- 
cludes 24,000 freshmen and _ 18,500 
sophomores. There may be more fresh- 
men openings next year. Increases are 
under study. Civilians can get direct 
commissions in the Air Force, but chances 
are slim except in highly technical fields. 
“In one area recently, we had 700 appli- 
cants for 100 lawyers’ commissions,” an 
Air Force spokesman says. 

These are the facts and figures on pres- 
ent opportunities to become officers. New 
programs will be opening up, but compe- 
tition is rising, too. 
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Southwest: Expanding Empire 


Reported from HOUSTON 


The Southwest, industrial 
youngster of the U.S., is riding 
high on a new wave of defense 
production. 

Demand is up for everything 
it produces. Oil, aluminum, rub- 
ber, aviation plants are tooling 
up for more business. 

Conversion is no problem. In- 
dustries, set up in World War I, 
are in good shape to do a big 
share of new defense work. 


HOUSTON 

War in Korea is giving a big new lift 
to industry in the Southwest. Almost 
everything produced in the area sud- 
denly is in great demand. Aviation 
gasoline, explosives, chemicals, planes, 
rubber, guns and the raw materials 
the Southwest has in such abundance 
are essential in the race to rearm. 

A new aluminum industry is rising in 
the West Gulf Coast area. Magnesium 
production, throttled down since World 
War II, is coming to life again. The Gulf 
Coast empire of petroleum and chemi- 
cals is pouring out a flood of rubber, 
nylon and materials for scarce plastics. 

In the Dallas-Fort Worth region, four 
aircraft factories are stepping up produc- 
tion schedules, hiring more workers. 
Arms manufacture is starting up again, 
too, in the Southwest. Plants are retool- 
ing to turn out gun parts, tractors and 
half-tracks, and to recondition tanks. 

All this marks a new phase in the in- 
dustrial growth of this region. Much of 
the Southwest's industry is the product 
of the flood of Government cash that was 
poured out for arms and equipment dur- 
ing the last war. But these war-born in- 
dustries continued to flourish after the 
war. Investments of private capital, run- 
ing into hundreds of millions of dollars, 
more than matched the earlier Govern- 
ment outlays. As a result, industry ex- 
panded faster in the Southwest than in 
any other region of the U.S. 

Now, under the added spurs of limited 
war and of stockpiling, Government and 
industry again are teaming up to spend 
added millions for expansion. 

Aluminum is to become one of the 
leading industries of the area. The Alu- 
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minum Co. of America has built a huge 
reduction plant near Port Lavaca, on the 
Texas Coast. This plant, put in operation 
last year, has an annual capacity of 114 
million pounds of pig aluminum, and 
that capacity is to be increased to 190 
million by mid-1951. 

Reynolds Metals is to erect a plant 
equally as large in the Corpus Christi 
area. Kaiser is planning another plant of 
similar size on the Gulf Coast. Still a 
fourth producer, the Apex Smelting and 
Refining Co., has plans for a plant some- 
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SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PLANT 


hydroelectric power. Compared with coal 
and fuel oil, the cost advantage of pat. 
ural gas is decisive. 

Magnesium is to be produced again 
in large quantities in the Southwest. Re. 
viving this industry will be fairly simple, 
The Government owns a magnesium 
plant at Velasco, Tex., built during 
World War II at a cost of 40 million 
dollars, and has asked the Dow Cheni- 
cal Co. to get the plant back in shape 
and run it, as it did before. This opera- 
tion is expected to produce up to 80 


—Consolidated Vultee 


AIRCRAFT FACTORY 


War-born industries are flourishing .. . 


where in the Southwest, with annual ca- 
pacity of 100 million or more pounds. 

This adds up to nearly 700 million 
pounds, or about 28 per cent of the na- 
tional capacity of 2.5 billion pounds pro- 
jected so far. Expansion beyond this ap- 
pears likely, both nationally and in the 
Southwest. The Government assists in 
financing the new plants by permitting a 
fast write-off of investment for tax pur- 
poses and by agreeing to purchase sur- 
pluses that might develop. 

Aluminum producers will need a daily 
supply of 60 million cubic feet or more of 
natural gas to run each plant, and this 
has been a major problem. Most of them, 
however, are assured of enough gas at a 
price of considerably less than 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. On this basis, 
gas-fueled engines will develop power 
at a cost only slightly higher than for 


million pounds of magnesium a year for 
making airplane parts that must be of 
extra-light weight. 

The Gulf Coast, thus, is assured of a 
very sizable light-metals industry. 

Tin production, under Government 
pressure, will be stepped up, too. The 
nation’s only tin smelter, at Texas City, 
is out to increase production of refined 
tin from an annual rate of 35,000 tons to 
a rate of 43,000 tons, once it is assured 
of a large-enough supply of the unrefined 
metal. A pending contract with Bolivian 
suppliers is expected to take care of that. 

Steel mills, likewise, are increasing 
capacity. Sheffield Steel at Houston is 
going from 840,000 to 1,067,000 tons a 
year. Lone Star Steel in East Texas has 
73 million dollars in Government loans 
for an expansion program enabling it te 
turn out 500,000 tons a year. Heavy de- 
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mand for steel for military production 
comes at a time when the industry is try- 
ing to supply the needs of ever-growing 
i] and natural-gas industries. 

Oil and chemical industries, the al- 
most identical twins, are booming in the 
Southwest. Production of crude oil at the 
wells is expected to hit a new record this 
year. The 30 or so refineries that line the 
West Gulf Coast are approaching their 
capacity of around 2 million barrels of 
crude oil a day. They pour out a stream 
of aviation gasoline, kerosene and fuel 
gil for jet planes, gasoline for automo- 
biles, and Diesel oil for locomotives, 
ships and bulldozers. 

New refineries are being built and 
older ones modernized. Sinclair, for ex- 
ample, plans to spend 50 million dollars 
to rehabilitate and modernize its plants. 
Another firm, in the Houston area, has a 





-Shell Oil 


CHEMICALS 


gasoline “cracking” plant as tall as a 16- 
story building, where about 22,000 bar- 
tels of crude oil are processed in a day. 
Now, a competitor is building a plant at 
Port Arthur that will be equipped to 
handle three times that much crude. This 
new plant will be the world’s largest. 

Producers and refiners are confident 
they can maintain this sort of pace. They 
are expecting enough steel to drill 44,- 
000 new oil wells this year, 2,000 more 
than in 1950. 

The oil industry is confident that it 
can meet all defense needs, with no 
hardship to civilian motorists other than 
a slight reduction in the quality of gaso- 
line. Rationing can be averted, the in- 
dustry believes, unless war should cut off 
oil supplies from the Middle East. 

There is a great deal of expansion, 
also, in the chemical field. Chemical 
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plants along the Coast put more than 100 
million dollars into new plants and addi- 
tions last year, and expect to invest a 
good deal more this year. Du Pont will 
more than double its capacity at Orange 
for making polythene, a plastics material. 
It is building another multimillion-dollar 
plant at Victoria for making nylon salt. 
The chemical industry gets many of its 
materials from petroleum and often grows 
side by side with the oil industry in the 
same or adjacent plants. 

Dow Chemical Co. is starting work on 
plants and additions that will cost 70 
million dollars. These will be located at 
Freeport and Velasco. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., at Texas City; Shell Chemical 
Corp. and the Ethyl Chemical Corp., at 
Longview, all have big expansion pro- 
grams under way. 

All this expansion will mean more sty- 





—Sheffield Steel Corp. 


STEEL 


... in the fastest-growing industrial region of the U. S. 


rene for synthetic rubber and _ plastics, 
more nylon for parachutes and a host of 
other military and civilian uses, and 
more carbon black for tires. 

What keeps the chemical companies 
moving into the area, and expanding, is 
rich stores of raw materials, such as oil, 
natural gas, sulphur, salt and lime, plus 
cheap natural gas as a fuel. There is the 
advantage, too, of being able to ship 
cheaply by water to markets in the U.S. 
and the rest of the world. 

Demand for chemical products is so 
great that basic chemicals are expected 
to be put under Government control 
soon. As this demand increases, raw-ma- 
terial production also has to be stepped 
up. This means expansion not only in oil, 
but in natural gas, important to the out- 
put of carbon black, helium, hydrogen, 
kerosene and many other products. Sul- 





phur mining also is an expanding indus- 
try, as large supplies of sulphur are 
needed for explosives. 

Synthetic-rubber plants, shut down 
after World War II, are being reopened. 
Those that continued to operate are un- 
der pressure to produce more. One third 
of the country’s synthetic plants are lo- 
cated in Texas, and the industry this 
year may triple the output for 1950. 

Motorists are being told by officials of 
this industry that their tire needs can be 
met reasonably well under present de- 
fense demands, unless supplies of natural 
rubber from the Far East are shut off 
entirely. 

The Southwest has practically no con- 
version problem in shifting from civilian 
to military production. Its principal job 
is to supply the rest of the country with 
materials, although many of these are 
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SULPHUR 





processed in varying degrees. For such 
industries as oil, oil tools, chemicals, ce- 
ment, light metals, and lumber, produc- 
tion for war involves little more than a 
change of customers. 

Aircraft plants already have done their 
retooling for military work. Arms manu- 
facturers expect no conversion troubles. 
There will be less need to build new de- 
fense plants than after’ Pearl Harbor, 
since many World War II factories have 
been maintained on stand-by basis, and 
others have continued in operation. In 
addition, many new plants are under 
construction or on drawing boards. 

All in all, the Southwest is in good 
shape to do a really big share of defense 
work. As it does that, its industries will 
grow larger, and the unusually swift in- 
dustrial growth of the area will be car- 
ried still further ahead. 
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TAX TILL IT HURTS—WHOM? 


Tax-Free Income Helps President, Congress 


4a 


Truman’‘s tax “until it hurts 
plan hurts him less than most. 
Being President has become quite 
a job from that standpoint. 

Critics point to $50,000 ex- 
pense account, tax free, on top of 
a $100,000 salary, a house, a 
plane, yacht, servants, etc. 

After taxes, he has $105,000. 
Others must make $300,200 to 
do as well. As taxes go up, 
theyll need to make even more. 


President Harry S. Truman wants 
Congress to tax the people “until it 
hurts.” He is asking for 16 to 20 billion 
dollars more even if it means a drastic 
squeeze on the taxpayers. 

Mr. Truman, however, is among those 
to be hurt least in such a squeeze. Thus, 
his demand for a crackdown on taxpayers 
is starting to be a bit embarrassing. The 
reason is this: The President who asks 
the tax increases, the Vice President who 
helps put them through the Senate, the 
Speaker who guides them through the 
House and members of Congress who 
vote the increases do not share the bur- 
den equally with the common people. 

All of these public servants enjoy big, 
tax-free expense accounts that they 
granted to themselves. Congress passed 
the bills and Mr. Truman signed them 
and made them law. The tax exemption 
applies to one third of the pay of the 
President. It covers one fourth of the 
pay of the Vice President and Speaker 
and one sixth of the pay of Congressmen. 

The presidential expense account is 
$50,000 a year. It is paid to Mr. Truman 
as income. The President does not have 
to account for what he does with the 
money and the whole $50,000 is tax 
exempt. Congress voted the tax-free fund 
for the President two years ago, and 
raised his salary from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 a year. In addition to the expense ac- 
count and salary, totaling $150,000, Mr. 
Truman has many advantages. He pays 
no rent. He has the use of a yacht, an 
airplane and a fleet of limousines. 

The Vice President and Speaker each 
draw a salary of $30,000 and are given 
$10,000-a-year tax-free expense accounts. 
Members of Congress get $12,500 in 
salary plus $2,500 for expenses. 
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Like Mr. Truman, most Congressmen 
have residences both in Washington and 
back home, and extra entertainment 
costs. As they see it, that is part of the 
justification for their expense accounts. 

How these officials benefit from a tax- 
exempt expense allowance is shown in 
the accompanying charts. Mr. Truman’s 
income tax this year will be nearly $34,- 
000 less than that of a private citizen 
who makes as much but has no such tax- 


ally have been introduced to do away 
with the special tax exemption for Con. 
gressmen. Some members even now are 
refusing to use their tax-free allowances, 
Others use only a part. 

But there still are Congressmen, a 
good many of them, who are ready to 
make a fight to retain special tax privi- 
leges for themselves, as well as for the 
President, Vice President and Speaker, 
One member of Congress is proposing to 


Tax Advantage for President Truman 


Out of President Truman’s He will have left to spend 
annual pay of $150,000 after taxes $105,276 


Here’s 
President Truman draws annual 
a. > anaes 
a a tax-free 
aie ae ee aaa 


$150,000 


. . . ’ 


So he pays income taxes on only . 100,000 
His taxin 1951 willbe . . . . 44,724 
Out of $150,000, he will have left 105,276 





Out of private citizen's an- He will have left to spend 
nual income of $150,000 after taxes $71,532 


Why: 


The private citizen with an income 
Ses iss cae a 50,000 
gets no tax-free allowance. 


So he must pay taxes on . . 150,000 


His tax on that amount in 1951 
Re) ge en gy 78,468 


Out of $150,000, he will have left 71,532 








free expense account. The President will 
have about $105,000 left after taxes. An 
ordinary person would have to make 
$300,000 a year to have that much left 
over for spending or saving. 

The President, therefore, has a tax 
advantage over other taxpayers that is 
substantial even at the present level of 
taxation. A tax increase, moreover, will 
make that advantage still larger. It also 
will point up the fact that members of 
Congress are going about the business of 
imposing higher taxes while enjoying tax 
exemptions they provided for themselves. 

Pressure for a change is rising in 
Congress as a result. There is talk of re- 
moving the tax-free privilege for these 
officials, thus placing them on an equal 
footing with other taxpayers. Bills actu- 
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double Congressmen’s expense allow- 
ances, from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Your Congressman probably will tell 
you, privately if not publicly, that he is 
underpaid, not overpaid. Furthermore, 
he will insist that his $2,500 expense 
allowance actually isn’t big enough to 
cover expenses that are essential. 

For example, he usually must main- 
tain two homes, not one. He keeps 4 
residence in Washington, where he 
spends most of his time. Back home, 
even though he may not spend much 
time there, he must keep another resi- 
dence. 

He has to do a lot of entertaining. 
That’s expected of him. And he has no 
expense account, other than his $2,500 
allowance, to cover the cost of the lunches 
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and dinners he buys for visitors from 
his district. Nor does he have any ex- 
nse account to cover his campaign 
costs. A member of the House has to run 
for re-election every two years. A Sena- 
tor has to run every six years. In figuring 
their income taxes, they can’t deduct 
campaign costs as business expense. 

The tax advantage of a member of 
Congress over an ordinary citizen with 
the same income amounts to about $600 
a year. Most Congressmen believe that, 
as a practical matter, they are not as 
well off as, for example, a business ex- 
ecutive drawing $15,000 a year. Con- 
gressmen, in fact, are not doing as well 
as they were a year or two ago. Living 
costs are up sharply. But they have not 
had a raise in pay since January, 1947. 

The Vice President and Speaker, 
too, face rising living costs, and they 
have not had a pay raise for two years. 
But, by comparison with members of 
Congress, they are well off. They get $40,- 
000 a year, including $10,000 tax free. 

Vice President Barkley, as the chart 
shows, can pay taxes on his $40,000 pay, 
and still have $32,684 left. A private 
citizen with $40,000 of income, and no 
tax-free allowance, realizes only about 
$28,500 after taxes. The Vice President 
and Speaker are furnished high-priced 
sedans for their own use, and the Gov- 
emment pays their chauffeurs. 

A tax increase won't hit them as hard 
as it will hit the ordinary citizen, be- 
cause one fourth of their incomes is free 
of tax. But they are placed in the em- 
barrassing situation of having to steer 
that tax increase through Congress. 

The President is in a class all by him- 
self. He has what amounts to the best- 
paying job in the United States. His 
$100,000 salary and his $50,000 tax-free 
expense allowance are only the begin- 
ning of what is provided for him and 
his family by the Government. 

His job, of course, has its disadvan- 
tages. There is very little real privacy. 
The hours are long and irregular. The 
problems and the pressures are immense. 
There are some heavy expenses that an 
ordinary citizen does not have to bear. 
But the ordinary citizen, even one whose 
pay gets up into seven figures, does not 
have the privileges and luxuries that are 
provided for the President. 

He lives in a mansion. At the moment, 
the White House is being repaired at a 
cost of more than 5 million dollars. So 
Mr. Truman and his family stay a short 
distance away in Blair House, normally 
reserved for visiting dignitaries from 
other lands. 

His rent is free. The Government pays 
or heat, gas, electricity. It provides all 
the furnishings and trimmings. It sup- 
plies yardmen, housemen, maids, butlers, 

cooks, engineers and guards. 
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Savings for Vice President Barkley... 


Out of Vice President Bark- He will have left to spend 
ley’s annual payof $40,000 after taxes $32,684 


Vice President Barkley draws 
annual pay of . .. . . $40,000 


That includes a tax-free allowance of 10,000 
So he pays income taxes on only 30,000 
His tax in 1951 willbe . . 7,316 
Out of $40,000, he will have left 32,684 








Here’s Why: 


Out of private citizen's He will have left to spend 
annual income of $40,000 after taxes $28,500 


a citizen with an income 








Recreation and entertainment are his 
for the asking. Movies are brought into 
his home. Stars of the entertainment 
world are eager to appear at “command” 
performances. There is a fancy swim- 
ming pool in the White House where he 
takes a dip two or three times a week. 

He can travel by special airplane, 
battleship, cruiser, special train, or on his 
yacht Williamsburg. A $40,000 fund, 
separate from his expense account, fi- 
nances travel on official business. 

These perquisites have been added 
gradually over the years. But, on a cash 
basis, Mr. Truman is far better off than 
any former President. It was just two 
years ago that his salary was raised from 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year. At the same 
time, he got his $50,000 tax-free allow- 
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gets no tax-free allowance. 
So he must pay taxes on . 40,000 
His tax on that amount in 1951 

MA a4 se 6: «6 | ce 
Out of $40,000, he will have left 28,500 


ance for expenses. In 1948, he had $48,- 
275 left out of his salary after paying his 
taxes. In 1951, despite the recent tax in- 
crease, he will have $105,000 left out of 
his salary and allowance. 

But that’s the way Congress wanted it. 
Many pointed out, when the question of 
his pay came up two years ago, that ex- 
ecutives in industry often had generous 
expense accounts. The Presidency was 
regarded as a top job that should be paid 
accordingly. Congress set about to give 
him independence and position. 

The catch, however, is that now he 
wants to raise taxes all around. His tax- 
free allowances, and those of other offi- 
cials, are becoming an issue when every- 
body else is being asked to pay taxes un- 
til it hurts. 


..And for Congressmen Too 


Out of a Congressman’s 


annual pay of $15,000 after taxes $12,787 


A ee draws annual pay 
Pe Le eae y 

That includes a tax-free allowance 

ad no<.g thats Br tk eee 2,500 

So he pays income taxes on only 

His taxin 1951 willbe . . . 

Out of $15,000, he will have left 


2,213 
12,787 





He will have left to spend Out of private citizen's an- 


Here’s Why: 


So he must pay taxeson. . . 
12,500 We tax on that amount in 1951 will 


ee or ee er eee 81 
Out of $15,000, he will have left 12,190 


He will have left to spend 


nual income of $15,000 _— after taxes $12,190 


The private citizen with an income 
of 15,000 


15,000 


gets no tax-free allowance. 
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People of the Week 





Eric Johnston on the Price-Wage Tightrope . . . Performer 
With Experience .. . This Job Can Lead to Bigger Assignments 


> Eric A. Johnston has the touchy job 
of trying to please a great many critical 


people. Mr. Johnston is Economic Stabi- 
lization Administrator, the man responsi- 
ble for price and wage controls, for slow- 
ing the present inflationary trend. To do 
so, he must walk a fine tightrope between 
battling economic factions. 

The task involves keeping the house- 
wife happy about the prices she pays and 
her husband content with his pay en- 
velope. At the same time, the business- 
man’s right to a profit must be respected 
and a control system arranged that will 
induce a maximum of defense production. 
If rationing should come, that, too, would 
be Mr. Johnston’s precarious responsibil- 
ity. 

It all provides the self-assured, habit- 
ually optimistic Administrator with a 
tremendous assignment, one that could 
lead to bigger things in politics or Gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Johnston never has 
been one to shun high assignments. Or, 
as with some past economic controllers, 
it could lead to feuds, harsh criticisms, 
unpopularity, disappearance from 
national notice. 

At the moment, none of this is 
bothering Johnston. He is not a 
man who worries. He has spent 
many years studying the Ameri- 
can economy. Through four years 
as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
he knows business leaders the na- 
tion over. Labor has a reserved 
liking for him because he has urged 
liberal employment policies. John- 
ston was a friendly critic of the 
New Deal. He has done business 
with Russia. For the last five years 
he has been the highly paid titular 
head of the motion-picture industry. 

Businessman. Primarily, how- 
ever, Johnston is a successful busi- 
nessman. He has urged for years 
that business and Government must 
work together, but he is a foe of 
concentrated state controls. For 
that reason, it is generally expected 
that he will try to use persuasion as 
much as possible and otherwise 
apply restraints that are as light as 
they can be made and still do the 
job. 

This situation is rather differ- 
ent than when, in World War II, 
such New Dealers as Leon Hender- 
son, Prentiss Brown and Chester 
Bowles were controlling prices. 
Many businessmen feel reassured at 
the present outlook, but ngverthe- 
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less soon probably will be moving in to 
test Mr. Johnston’s resistance. 

They will find him, at 55, a trim, 
athletic figure with a narrow, youthful 
face, steely blue eyes and a flashing 
smile. His approach is direct, straight- 
forward. He is a ready, even eloquent, 
talker who likes to make speeches but 
prefers to expound his ideas with a small 
group of friends or acquaintances. 

He got his business training early. 
There had been an impoverished boy- 
hood in Spokane, Wash. “Money meant 
a great deal to me,” Johnston says, “be- 
cause I had so little of it.” He put himself 
through school by a variety of jobs, in- 
cluding that of longshoreman on the 
Seattle docks. Then, in 1917, he entered 
the Marine Corps. 

As a captain of Marines he was as- 
signed, after World War I, to the Lega- 
tion guard at Peking. He liked it and 
decided to make a career of the Marine 
Corps. One day in a Peking street an 
unknown assailant gave Captain Johnston 
a severe clubbing. For a year, he was in 
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Wide World 


ERIC JOHNSTON 
For an optimist: a touchy job 
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and out of Navy hospitals and then was 
invalided from the service. 

But, while in Peking, he had noticed 
the fluctuating relationship between the 
U.S. and Chinese dollars. He detected , 
pattern, plotted it, put $100 of his Marine 
Corps pay into Chinese currency and rap 
his stake up to $5,000. He took this cap. 
ital back to Spokane with him. 

For a job, he sold vacuum cleaners 
from door to door, then bought into the 
firm selling them. A few years later, he 
aud his partner bought a much larger 
Spokane electrical firm for $80,000, of 
which $75,000 was borrowed. The obli- 
gation was retired in six years, and, still 
later, Johnston bought out his partner. 

Other business opportunities opened. 
Today, he operates four businesses in 
Spokane, is a director of several banks, 
an insurance company, an electric utility 
and an air line. 

In Spokane, a bulwark of the “open 
shop,” Mr. Johnston was quick to deal 
with the unions, to urge collective bar- 
gaining and profit-sharing plans. Today, 
a quarter of all net profits goes to 
his employes. The Johnston plants 
never have had a strike. 

Business spokesman. Always 
busy with civic organizations and 
activities, Mr. Johnston became 
president of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce in 1931. From 1934 
through 1941, he was a director in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In 1942, as the re- 
sult of a mild revolt by Westem 
members, he was elected president 
of the national organization. 

Older, conservative members of 
the Chamber soon were startled. 
Johnston called on President Roose- 
velt, something no Chamber presi- 
dent had done for five years. His 
five-minute appointment stretched 
to half an hour. Johnston described 
his ideas on business-Government 
co-operation. It ended with Mr. 
Roosevelt expressing surprise at the 
Chamber's choice of a president. 

Chamber members who thought 
it treasonable that Mr. Johnston 
should call at the White House 
were even more shocked to hear 
that he had been consorting with 
labor leaders. As a by-product of 
these contracts, however, he was 
influential in bringing about labors 
no-strike pledge of World War Il. 

Johnston approved many phases 
of the New Deal in principle, but 
objected to techniques of class con- 
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flict, efforts to legislate by administrative 
decree, a tendency to excessive centrali- 
mation of Government and emphasis on 
what he considered defeatist ideas. He 
liked Mr. Roosevelt as a person, disliked 
him as a politician and considered him an 
inefficient administrator. 

But the war brought many contacts 
with the Government. Mr. Johnston 
served on the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, the War Production Board’s Ad- 
yisory Committee for Civilian Policy and 
the Advisory Board of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, in which, perhaps, 
he got a glimpse of some of the problems 
he now is facing. 

Under the auspices of the State De- 
partment, Mr. Johnston toured South 
America in 1943, trying to lay a founda- 
tion for postwar co-operation among 
Hemisphere businessmen. And, in 1944, 
he spent eight weeks in Russia, at Mos- 
cow's invitation, studying Russian indus- 
try. There was a three-hour session with 
Premier Stalin, in which Mr. Johnston 
attempted to explain the American way. 

Movie salesman. After four years as 
president of the Chamber, a record ten- 
ure, Mr. Johnston became president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, at a salary reportedly exceeding 
$100,000. The movie men have renewed 
his contract with regularity. 

His chief objective has been opening 
up foreign markets for American films. 
On several trips abroad, he has negoti- 
ated film agreements personally with 
foreign officials. These include the Rus- 
sians. The latter haggled and Johnston 
haggled with them. In the end, he got a 
big order. One stipulation Johnston made 
was that, while the Russians might delete 
sections of the American movies, they 
might make no additions. There are com- 
plaints, however, that Russia has not 
scrupulously followed that agreement. 

Johnston also has visited England 
several times in an effort to lower the 
barriers erected there against the show- 
ing of American films. One of his over-all 
objectives is a freer world trade in 
movies. He has, however, obtained no 
important concessions from the British. 

The future. Mr. Johnston has taken 
one flier at politics. That was an unsuc- 
cessful campaign for the Washington 
State Republican senatorial nomination 
in 1940. He was boomed for the Repub- 
lican presidential or vice-presidential 
nomination in 1944, but in 1948 went 
unmentioned. Now he has an opportunity 
to return to the political arena. 

Before that can happen, however, 
there is a tremendous job to be done. 
The road is pocked with pitfalls. Almost 
any move he makes is bound to make 
some group—consumers, labor, business 
~mad. Whether Mr. Johnston, or anyone 
else, can run such a gantlet and emerge 
triumphant is a question that many, close 
to the situation, are asking. 
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st Year of the M.¢ St.L. 






A Report of Progress by 
Lucian C. Sprague 
President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


This is a Report of Progress which I am proud to 
present on behalf of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. 

The Year 1950 has been the best in its 79 years’ 
history. The volume of freight traffic was the great- 
est ever handled by the M. & St. L. Operation of the 
Road has reached an all-time peak of efficiency. All 
departments are better staffed, organized and 
equipped than ever before. 


New Diesels, New Tracks, New Buildings 


Modern Diesel locomotives have replaced all steam 
engines on the M. & St. L., contributing greatly to 
efficient and economical operation. Most of the 
Railway’s fleet of some 5,000 freight cars are new 
in the past five years. Nearly all main line track has 
been rebuilt with heavier rail, new ties and rock or 
gravel ballast. Two new and scientifically designed 
shops service and repair the Diesel locomotives. 
New depots and bridges have replaced many old 
structures. A new general office building, costing 
more than $1,000,000, is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 

On this program of constant improvement, the 
M. & St. L. has spent more than $60,000,000, all 
from earnings, since the present management as- 
sumed charge in 1935. The M. & St. L. Railway 
continues as one of the few Class I roads without 
mortgages, bonds or funded debt. 


Friendly Shippers, Loyal Employes 


This progress, to the best physical and financial 
condition in M. & St. L. history, has been made 
possible by two factors: the support and patronage 
of a constantly growing number of Freight Shippers, 
who include some 500 new industries on the Rail- 
way; and the fine co-operation of its Officers and 
Employes. I am proud of our friendly shippers and 
of the 3,000 loyal employes of the M. & St. L. 
family. 

To all of them, I offer sincere and grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Directors and Management; and a 
pledge of unceasing effort to make the M. & St. L. 
an ever-better Railway, as a Carrier of Freight and 
as a Place to Work. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
29 





The Big Jobs Ahead Call for Allis-Chalmers Electric Power Equipment 


steel 
production calls for more Allis- 
Chalmers mercury-are rectifiers to 
supply more direct current for alu- 
minum pot lines and steel mills. 


More power for national defense 
to come from Hoover Dam. Two 
Allis-Chalmers hydraulic turbines 
and generators now building will 
complete original planned capacity. 


r Po 


Increased aluminum and 
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Wasted energy is saved by Allis- 
Chalmers synchronous condensers 
which improve power factor in utility 
and industrial power systems. Units 
often repay cost in a few months. 


America's strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 





HUG, CHUG, CHUG, there goes the 
flyer ...a miracle of power in 


granddad’s day! 


Just a museum piece now. 





That’s progress for you! .. . example 





of what happens when people demand 
better service, better products, and 


when American industry goes to work! 


Today’s miracle of power is electric- 
ity. Few companies can match Allis- 


Chalmers in putting it at your service. 


Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, 
transformers, rectifiers, motors and con- 
trol are everywhere in industry—help- 
ing to make possible streamlined trans- 
portation, push-button lighting and 
heating, new metals, fuels, chemicals 


x A es ey” . : 
a fae AT and textiles—millions of products for 
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elt “oe nee your good living and national security. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


\LLIS- CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 

















HOW 
NEW DRAFT: 
WILL AFFECT 


» 


| 18-Year-Olds 
Reserves 
Veterans 
College Students 





| National Guards 


An Interview With 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG 


Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man Power and Personnel 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Man-power demands of the 
armed services are growing. More young men are 
planning to spend many months in uniform. 

But confusion has been growing on the require- 
ments of an expanded draft. What do the armed 
services really want? What will the age limits be? 
What groups of Reservists are wanted? 

To get authoritative answers to these questions, 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s man-power expert, was invited to the con- 
ference rooms of U.S. News & World Report for 
the following interview. 





| 
| 
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Mrs. ANNA M. ROSENBERG was born in Hun- 
gary in 1902 and brought to the United States 
when she was 10 years old. 

She has been a labor-relations expert since 1924, 
with such private clients in recent years as Macy’s 
store and Rockefeller interests. She has served 
federal, State and New York City governments in 
many posts. 

Among other positions in 1935-45, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg was New York regional director for NRA, 
Social Security and War Manpower. She became 
Assistant Secretary of Defense last November. 








Q Why is the draft of 18-year-olds necessary in 
this. country Mrs. Rosenberg, and not in other 
countries? 

A We submitted to the Senate the list of service 
periods in other countries. Some of them draft men at 
18. But we are not asking for 18-year-olds on the basis 
of what other countries do or don’t do. 

Q You can’t meet the goal otherwise? 

A No. We have made it very clear that we never 
based our requests for military service and training 
on statistics. Although our last charts, which we sub- 
mitted to the Senate, show that if we comply, as the 
Senate asked us to do, with General Hershey’s [Se- 
lective Service Director Lewis B. Hershey] request, 
for a safety margin, we would have a deficit in 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954, unless we ask for an amendment 
of the Selective Service law, or unless we make some 
administrative changes in the present law. We could 
administratively change the law to take in young mar- 
ried nonveterans and young nonveterans who are 
fathers. The fathers are a fairly large number. But 


with them, of course, we have the concurrent expense 
of dependents. 

Q How about veterans? 

A That would need an amendment to the law. We 
feel very strongly that a man who went in the last war 
at 18 or 19 and has started all over again should not be 
called ahead of the man who has not given any service. 
I am saying administratively we could make these 
other changes I have mentioned. Administratively we 
could ask General Hershey to give us a larger number 
of men who are now deferred on an educational basis. 
There are 570,000 men deferred for educational purt- 
poses. If there is no change in the law, we would have 
to ask for cancellation of deferments for 200,000 to 
300,000 in the next year. We would also probably have 
to ask for smaller industrial and farm deferments 
than we have today. Our feeling is that we will need 
larger industrial and farm deferments if we really get 
into production. Our deferments today are very small, 
much smaller than they were in the last war. Secretary 
Marshall [Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall] 
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made it very clear why he wants men between the 
ages of 18 and 19—it’s not really 18-year-olds, that’s a 
mistake. We are not asking for men just as they be- 
come 18, but men in that 12-month period between 
18 and 19. 

Q When would you draft the first within the 18- 
year-old group if you had the law? 

"A Well, we can’t have too many 18-year-olds at the 
beginning. At the maximum we could use 450,000 
18-year-olds in the next year. 

Q That’s out of about 1 million? 

A We say there will be 800,000 available and quali- 
fed for service. Of these we would start by using a 
maximum of 450,000 in a year’s period—probably no 
more than 350,000. If we do begin at 18 and 11 months, 






















































canna 
which is where we would begin, we probably would 

Hun- not go below 18 and 6 months in the coming year. We 

States don’t expect to send anyone overseas with less than 4 
months’ training. So, with a minimum age of 18 and 6 

1924, months, men would be 18 years and 10 months or more 

lacy’s before they went overseas. 

coun Q Then why not make the law read “draft at 18 

nts in years and 6 months?” 

A Because that would only meet our needs at this 
seat moment. And Secretary Marshall doesn’t want to have 
VRA to ask for a change every day. What we hope for is to 
nell figure out how many men we need in the 18-year-old 
nile group; then if we begin here at 18 and 11 months we 

will be able to plan our cutoff date exactly. It may 
not be 18 years and 6 months. It may be 18 years and 
7 months, or 18 years and 8 months. It depends on 
how many we need. 

t expense But then for the first time we will be able to say to 
any boy in a certain group—18 years and 1 month, 
or 2 months, or 3 months—“forget about it for 

law. We § the coming year—you can go to college—you can 
> last war go to business.”” We can plan. We can take youth 

Id notbe § below 18 years and 6 months the following year, 

y service. or perhaps again we will only use boys who are al- 

ke these § teady 18 years and 11 months, or 10 months, or 9 

‘ively we months. 

number Q What about single veterans who had only three 

al basis. f months’ service. 

nal pur- A We estimate that at most 160,000 veterans under 

ild have § 26 years of age with less than 12 months’ service 

0,000 to § would be made available for induction if the Selective 

oly have # Service laws were changed to permit induction of this 

erments § group. But only one fourth, or 40,000, would be single 

‘ill need J without dependents. All the others are fathers and 

ally get f men with dependents other than children. And Se- 

y small, B lective Service would probably have to register 2.5 

-cretary § million veterans in this age group to ascertain who 

arshall] would be liable for induction. 









Why 27 Months’ Service Is Needed ... Men Over 25 
Not Wanted Now ... Fewest Possible Snags for Studies 


Q Can you elaborate on why you want these 18- 
year-olds? 

A Yes. We need them for our long-range security 
problems. A draft of 18-year-olds will provide for 
orderly growth of our armed forces, give military flex- 
ibility to meet emergencies, interfere least with our 
economy. We feel it is much better to interrupt youths’ 
lives at 18 than later. 

Q Then why not interrupt them all at 18, put all in 
for 2 years as soon as they get out of high school? 

A Because we have two things to do now: We have 
to build up our strength to 3.5 million, or whatever it 
may be in the future, and at the same time train these 
men. We haven’t the facilities or man power, now, to 
take in men whom we cannot make quickly effective. 

Q How would you select the 18-year-olds—just on 
the basis of age? 

A Starting with the oldest—yes. 


Deferments for 75,000 Students 

Q So men at 18 and 11 months couldn't go to 
college? 

A We said in the law that if they were in school at 
that time they could finish the academic year. Then 
we said that, in order that there be no interruption to 
the flow of men for scientific and other needed skills, 
we would defer up to 75,000, which is the number our 
educators have told us they would need. After 4 
months’ basic training they would be released to go 
to college. 

Q How would you select those? 

A A civilian committee would be set up. 

Q There normally are 200,000 male freshmen a 
year? 

A About 250,000 to 300,000 full-time freshmen. But 
we say we will defer for college up to 75,000, the num- 
ber the educators say are needed. We also will hav- 
the ROTC—which is at least another 50,000. Besides 
that there is a large group that won’t have to be wor- 
ried about being called this first year—that’s the 18 
and 1 month, the 18 and 2 months, the 18 and 3 
months and so on. 

Q Is it better for a youth to start to college if he 
can? 

A We have been told that it is preferable that they 
don’t interrupt their education, but take it when they 
come back. Yet we cannot absorb all 18-year-olds at 
this time, and have a working force in the Army. 

Q So you would let some go to college for one year, 
then interrupt their education for two years, then go 
back to college? 

A That’s right. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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. -- ‘Permit as many as possible to finish their education’ 


Q If you had a son approaching 18, just getting out 
of high school, what would you as his mother advise 
him to do—enlist, go to college, try for ROTC, or 
what? 

A I would say that I personally happen to feel that 
if he got his service over now, instead of interrupting 
his education, it might be better. I base that on many 
reasons. For one thing, men do make better students 
when they get back from service. I was very fearful in 
the last war about what would happen to men who 
came home. I went over to Europe to make a study 
and I was astonished at the number of men who said 
they wanted to go back to school. At that time I 
thought—when you are up at the front, school looks 
like heaven, but when they get back they’re going to 
change their minds. The fact is, of course, that not 
only did they go back but every educator will tell you 
they made far better students. They have been the 
best students we ever had. 

Now that’s only if you are asking me for a personal 
opinion. I wouldn’t want to advise anybody. 


Figuring a ‘Safety Margin’ 

Q .To go back to the point about what happens if 
you get Universal Military Service and Training as 
you have set it up, isn’t it true that nobody under age 
19 will be drafted until February or March of 1952. 

A Oh, no, we are going to take a certain number of 
18-year-olds each month from the time the law is 
passed. We will take a small number each month. 

Q But you don’t have to do that to meet your man- 
power goals? You could, on the basis of your figures, 
reach your strength of 3,462,000 without actually dip- 
ping into those 18-year-olds? 

A No, not unless we make some administrative 
changes. We can’t do it and leave the margin that Gen- 
eral Hershey says he needs. We could do it, if we left 
no margin at all. What he said to us originally was, 
“We want 600,000 safety margin.” We had been cut- 
ting everybody’s safety margin down because every- 
body wants more, usually, than there is in the till. 

So we cut his number to 400,000, and we said, ‘Can 
you get along?” And he said, ‘Well, I can get along.” 
But when the Senate asked him, “Can you get along 
safely?” he said, “No; if you really want me to be 
safe, I need 600,000 margin.” He has over 3,600 
boards. If he makes a draft call and there isn’t suffi- 
cient margin, a man won’t have time to sell his busi- 
ness or settle his family affairs, because there won’t be 
enough of a pool to delay his call. So his safety mar- 
gin is not an arbitrary one, it’s a perfectly sound one. 

Q Will draft boards select the 18-year-olds? 

A Yes. 

Q What happens to a 19-year-old now in college as 
a freshman? 

A We hope that if we take the 18-year-olds we can 
be much more lenient with those already in college. 

Q Well, whom would you tend to favor, then—the 


man who is a junior now, who would be a senior, or 
the man who is a freshman and would become q 
sophomore? 

A We hope that certainly the men in their last year 
ought to be able to finish their education, and then 
down the line. 

Q Will the draft favor technical students or liberal. 
arts students? 

A I testified in the Senate that we purposely were 
not saying that we want just scientists, and doctors 
and engineers; that we felt that we were fighting two 
kinds of war, an ideological one and a military one, 
and to have an informed and an educated people is as 
much part of this program as to have a military de. 
fense, and that we were for the broadest possible con- 
ception of what kind of students should be deferred, 
We think we should permit as many people as possible 
to finish their education. 

Q And it would be wise for a man to start college? 
If he gets in the ROTC, will he be able to finish his 
education? 

A Yes, because we need trained officers and he 
would serve after he got out of college. These men 
who are released after their basic training must serve 
23 months after they are through college. 

Q In the case of the 75,000 other college students, 
would deferments be on the basis of high grades? 

A We have said that we don’t want to set up what 
kind of examination they will take. While we can’t say 
what kind, we thought that other factors should go 
into the evaluation besides grades. There are a great 
many other factors. We suggested the President should 
have a civilian commission. The military would have 
nothing to do with it. 

Q Will there be time enough: to set up all this be- 
fore next September? They may not give you a law 
before June. 

A They may not—but then the men have four 
months of training, and during those four months 
they can set up a commission. I’m sure that a good 
start can be made. 


How Volunteers Would Be Taken 

Q Are you going to curtail the volunteering? 

A No, we’re encouraging volunteering because the 
volunteers are for longer service. 

Q But won't that give the better men to the Ait 
Force and Navy, leaving the Army holding the bag? 

A We have an interservice agreement which will 
go into effect with Universal Military Service and 
Training, whereby each service will get its fair pro- 
portion of high-class men. 

Q Would that go into effect if you didn’t get the 
law? 

A I think it will. 

Q But you are going to allow 17-year-olds to §0 
right on enlisting in the Marines and Navy, aren't 
you? 
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A Yes. 

Q And 18-year-olds, too? 

A Yes. But there will be a ceiling on the number of 
men they can take each month. 

Q At what age would youths register under an 18- 
year-old draft? 

A They would register at their seventeenth birth- 
day. 

° Is there any need for those over age 25? 

A Not at this time. The 18-year-olds are excellent 
gldiers and far better to have. We are hoping to take 
a boy 18 or 19, use him for 27 months and then put 
him into the Reserves—three years if he goes into 
the Organized Reserve, and five and a fraction years 
if he goes into the Unorganized Reserve. But any 
time within those five years he can be called on. Take 
a 26-year-old man today, give him 27 months of serv- 
ice, and then call on him five years later—he’s too old. 


Draft Systems Abroad 

Q What countries take 18-year-olds? 

A Well, I picked out some the other day, some that 
were more pertinent to what we were considering. 
Chinese Communists take them at 16—both volun- 
teers and draftees. Service is indefinite. In Egypt it’s 
age 18; length of service, 3 years. In Greece, age limit 
is 18. In France it is 19 for conscripts; 18 for volun- 
teers, and length of service is a year and a half. Brit- 
ain drafts at 18, with 2 years of service. Their volun- 
teers are 17 with 5 to 12-year enlistments. Russia takes 
them at 19: secondary-school graduates are liable to 
induction one year earlier—at 18. And we don’t know 
the length of draft service or enlistment. 

Q Why do you insist on 27 months of service? 

A That’s a very important thing. Figure it out on 
aman who is a 21-month man: We give him a mini- 
mum of 4 months’ training, send him overseas to Eu- 
rope. He is one month going, one month coming back. 
At one time or another, he gets at least one month of 
his annual leave. So that’s seven months lost—seven 
from 21 leaves 14 months of useful time. There are 
large numbers of men we must train longer than the 
4 months—that’s only basic training. There is also 
the time involved in the induction and separation proc- 
esses. So you can figure another 2 months—that gives 
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us at most, out of a 21-month man, about 12 months 
of service. If you send him to the Far East, you bet- 
ter put down about 10 months of service, because 
traveling is longer. But, with a 27-month limit, taking 
the same figures, we get 18 months of real service out 
ofa man. The last 6 months are completely effective, 
so we really have an increase in effectiveness of 50 per 
cent in the forces. 

The term doesn’t make much difference to us in 
1951, because in 1951 service isn’t up for those who 
came in for 21 months. In 1952 it begins to make a 
difference to us. In 1953 the loss of men really hits 
us hard. If we are going to lose large numbers of men 


ee 


_,« The 18-year-olds are excellent soldiers’ 


that year, we’ve got to begin to bring in big numbers 
of replacements, in the middle of 1952, and we will 
have to pull back experienced trainers. So we will 
need some experienced men in 1952, certainly more 
than we now have. Our biggest problem today is to 
get enough trained men to use in actual service. 

Q Are you letting out many now? At what rate are 
they being discharged? 

A One of the things we have to do when we begin to 
get men out of the Selective Service hopper, those who 
come in and are trained, is to let not only the Reserves 
go, but some of the men whose enlistments were ex- 
tended another year. We are not going to wait until 
the end of that year, because then again we have an 
exodus all at once. What we are going to do is gradu- 
ally take in men and more gradually let them out. 

Q Do you think the Senate will give you 27 months? 

A We hope they will. We have other strong reasons 
for it. Secretary Marshall, Generals Bradley and Van- 
denberg and Admiral Sherman very, very strongly 
advocated it. On the ground of effectiveness they 
would have preferred a minimum of 30 months. Of 
course, we made it clear we are asking for 27 months 
for this emergency. The bill is so written that we 
would have now 4 months of training and 23 months 
of service. But any time that the national security 
permits it, the President, at the advice of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, can increase the training period to 
six months (but not more than six) and decrease the 
period of service. 


Target: A Strong Reserve 

Q So it’s a flexible system? 

A Completely flexible. Secretary Marshall ex- 
plained very carefully that what he hoped for was to 
build a strong reserve and maintain an armed force of 
a size that can be economically supported—get down 
to the basis of a normal standing force and continually 
train men so they will be sufficiently trained to be in 
the Reserves and called in any time the need arises. 

Q So really it could become a six-month military- 
training program in a period of quiet? 

A That’s right. 

Q Is there any clarification on Reserves? Is there 
any time limit on their service? 

A It’s now 21 months. 

Q But has that been changed? 

A It’s not being changed except to expand it. 

Q There is talk of keeping them in another year? 

A We are asking for 27 months for everybody— 
Reserves included. 

Q After that, they would go out—and that’s true of 
all services? 

A Yes. We are trying to get some of them out be- 
fore, so we don’t have them all out at the same time. 
We want to replace especially the Reservists who 
were recalled against their will. 


(Continued on page 36) 
































Q Are the Reservists used for training pur- 
poses? 

A They are used both as units and to fill in units. 
Some of them are specialists and some of them are 
trainers. 

Q Are they getting longer notice? 

A The minimum notice they get now is 30 days. 
Of course, if he has any business or personal rea- 
sons, a man can get a longer period. We are going 
to try to call in all the unorganized and all the ac- 
tive Reservists who are not in units before we call 
in the inactive Reservists. That’s especially true in 
the Army. 

Q Does rank play any part in that? 

A I’m talking of both nonofficers and officers. 


Role of Civilian Employes 

Q Why do you need 800,000 or 900,000 civilian 
employes in the services? 

A Well, of course, that isn’t quite the figure. 
There are almost 1 million civilian employes, but 
that includes every one who works in a shipyard, or 
in an arsenal. A large proportion of them are pro- 
duction workers, 

Q They are not all pushing pencils? 

A Look at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, if you want 
to talk of civilian workers, or California, or New- 
port or Norfolk, and look at the other places where 
you have a production problem that equals almost 
any plant, and you can see the need for civilian 
employes. 

Q Have individual officers not in the Reserves 
any real cause for worry about being called up? 

A In the Navy, of course, they would have Re- 
serve status. In the Army they know whether they 
are inactive or active Reserves. In the Army they 
can be officers who are not in the Reserves at all. 
They are just veterans. 

Q But there is no plan to call them in this 
interim period? 

A No. 

Q Why has drafting been so slow in this whole 
period, at the expense of Reserves? 

A There are two reasons: They like to get as 
many volunteers as possible—the Navy and Air 
Force have done awfully well on volunteers. And, 
secondly, the Reservists are better-trained men 
than those in Selective Service. 

Q But now the draft is taking over? 

A Yes, now the draft is going to begin to show 
results. 

Q Reservists will be let out, though? 

A Reservists will be let out when their term is 
over and, we hope, some before. 

Q Can you develop the occupational-deferment 
problem a little bit? 

A We haven’t felt the impact in production to 
the extent that we did the last time. I think our in- 
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dustrial deferments are less than 1 per cent at the 
present time. And last time they ran around 5 per 
cent, or over. Agricultural deferments are way 
down, too. We won’t need as many agricultural de- 
ferments—they have 1 million fewer men today on 
farms than they had at the end of World War II 
and they are producing 31 per cent more food. But 
there is another factor in that—they are mecha- 
nized to such an extent that if we are not able to 
give them replacements and machinery they would 
have to go back to more man power. I understand 
we can’t go back to old methods of farming in any 
case. We are killing off all the horses and mules— 
mechanization has gone so far we just have to give 
them more machines. I think as the impact of pro- 
duction is felt we will have to have a much higher 
rate of deferment. 

Q What about the National Guard? 

A There are about 150,000 men in the National 
Guard who have never seen federal service, who are 
not veterans. General Collins emphasized that he 
feels very strongly on leaving those men in there, 
since he expects to call on National Guard units. 
They are now only about 50 per cent of their nor- 
mal strength, and he doesn’t want to break them 
up. Also, if you pull them out there would be noth- 
ing but the older men left. Frankly, I felt on the 
basis of equity and fairness that those men should 
be called, but evidently on the basis of military 
necessity they feel there are stronger arguments for 
leaving them in the National Guard. 

Q So they probably will not be called? 

A Not unless the law is changed, and I doubt 
that it will be. But we are suggesting in this new 
law that, from the time the law’ becomes effective, 
no man who is eligible for Selective Service can join 
the National Guard or an organized unit. 


Why Army Dislikes Illiterates 

Q How about 4-F’s—do you have any plans for 
them? 

A As we said, we are going to resist lowering 
our physical and mental qualifications too far. We 
are down now on physical standards to where we 
were in World War II and we really can’t go much 
lower. On the mental, we are higher, and it is very 
difficult for us at this time to lower it, because half 
of our mental rejections now are illiterates. 

Q Why is there an objection to an illiterate? 

A We haven’t the time to teach them now. 

Q But they ion’t need to read and write—people 
on farms, some of them the best workers, can’t read 
or write. 

A But on the farm they are working individual- 
ly. You can tell them what to do. You don’t have to 
issue written orders. It’s far more complicated in 
the armed services. We are taking some, but we 
can’t take any large numbers. 
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ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON...- 


>> London is a worried, anxious city. Its mood is dreary, cheerless and more 
irritable than any time since 1947. There's an influenza epidemic, a smallpox 
scare, a coal shortage, a meat shortage. There is the gloomy anticipation that 
the new defense budget will mean still higher taxes, still shorter rations. 

On top of this, there's grumbling at the leadership of the Attlee Cabinet, 
resentment over the impending recall of war veterans to the armed forces. And 
on top of all this, there's the alarming split with the U.S. over China. 


>> You have to go back a long way to find a U.S.-British rift as deep and as 
public as this one. To Winston Churchill, who has been in the middle of plenty 
of Anglo-American controversies, this one is exceptionally grave. . 

It's a split over Korea, China, Formosa, Hong Kong, strategy in general. 
Defense of Europe as well as Asia is involved. So is the future of the U.N. 

Immediate cause of the split is that the U.S. wants to punish the Chinese 
Communists, but Britain doesn't. What widens the split is the fact that London 
and Washington are talking two different languages. Washington talks about the 
Chinese aggression. London prefers to talk about anything but that. 

And, since the two capitals don't appear to see the same dangers in Asia, 
it is not surprising that they can't agree on how to combat them. 








>> To an American in London it seems strange to hear so little indignation at 
the behavior of the Chinese Communists. There are no editorials demanding a 
firm stand against them, no denunciation of them for killing British soldiers, 
no fiery speeches in Parliament against them, no sweeping votes of condemnation. 

Actually, you hear less criticism of the Chinese Communists than you do of 
the U.S. for its strategy in Korea and its stand in the United Nations. 


>> For Americans trying to understand this British attitude..... 

Britain's stake in Asia has to be kept in mind. It's a big stake, valuable 
in terms of raw materials, trade, money, political and military power. 

Britain's fear of war has to be kept in mind, too. Britons remember vividly 
the Battle of Britain. They know the next one may be even worse. They'll face 
it if they have to, but not before they've done all they can to prevent it. 

So, when the U.S. proposes sanctions against China, Britain instinctively 
pulls back. Sanctions might provoke the Chinese to attack Hong Kong. Sanctions 
might spread the war in Asia, set off the spark in Europe. Then the jig really 
would be up--for Britain in Asia, for Britain and all the West in Europe. 

In British eyes, U.S. leaders aren't sufficiently afraid of these dangers, 


tend to let their moral indignation run away with their strategic judgment. In 
(over) 
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addition, Britain has more faith in diplomacy and negotiation than U.S. has. 
As for calling China an aggressor, Britain sees no point in that unless it 
is followed by sanctions, and it fails to see how sanctions will hurt China. It 
is quite sure, on the other hand, that sanctions will hurt Great Britain. 
Result: This wide rift between U.S. and British policies and proposals for ¢ 




































action. Only beneficiaries are Joseph Stalin and Mao Tse-tung of China. 


>> Cabinet shake-up by Prime Minister Clement Attlee hasn't done much to sat- 
isfy his critics. Instead, they're after him now to make more changes. 

Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, is the next target. Fact that Bevin is 
now ill with pneumonia, as well as heart trouble, tends to mute the criticism 
but doesn't altogether silence it. Argument is that Britain needs a Foreign 
Secretary well enough to be on the job all the time, in days like these. As it 
is, Attlee himself is pinch-hitting for Bevin. 

Bevin's successor, it's assumed, will be either Hector McNeil, a Bevin 
aide, or Anthony Eden, Churchill's associate in the Conservative Party. 
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| >> What worries Londoners about the flu epidemic is the way it hits the older 
| people. Most cases are light, no particular worry. But older persons, those who 
are 55 or older, seem to be hit hard. Deaths from flu, which totaled 102 in the 
last week in December for Britain's major cities, at this writing are estimated 
at 1.000 a week. Of these, 85 per cent are persons 55 years of age or older. 

Strain on Britain's socialized medical service is severe. Doctors are over 
their cars in work. Sickness benefits are double last year's rate. Hospitals 
in London are having to turn back one of every three emergency cases, and at 
times refuse maternity cases. Undertakers in Liverpool in some instances have 
had to postpone funerals for two weeks because of the rush of business. 














>> If the flu epidemic isn't blamed on Attlee, the meat shortage is. 

| A meat ration fixed at about half of what it was during the worst days of war 

{ has everybody grumbling. Ration works out to about a fourth of a pound of steak 

or half a pound of ground beef per person weekly. Only way a family can get 

1 its Sunday roast is to deal with butchers who'll wink at the regulations--as 

more and more do--for as long as the supply of fresh meat lasts. Otherwise, 

it's a diet of fish and vegetables, or poultry for those who can afford it. 
British housewives, as a result, think they have been patient long enough. 

They're demanding, formally, that Attlee either give them more meat or resign. 
More meat, however, means ending the deadlock with Argentina and paying its 

price. But, with British housewives aroused, Attlee may have to do it. 











>> To add one more worry to the average Briton's collection..... 

Coal shortage, serious now, may become critical by the end of February. It 
all depends on the weather. If February weather is mild, or no worse than usual, 
Britain can get by. But, if the weather is bad, a real coal crisis can occur. 

In that case.....Steel and other essential industries will be affected. 
Production for defense will suffer. So, probably, will Labor's political future. 

As it is.....Londoners are limited to 672 pounds of coal for the January- 
February period per household. Trains, hundreds of them, have been taken off to 
Save coal. Piccadilly Circus is dark. All advertising signs and shop windows 
are blacked out.....Spring will look good to Londoners this year. 
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Motor Truck Advanced Engineering Laboratory. Motor 


Truck Division, International Harvester Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 1800 Tons fabricated and erected. 


@ When you are pressed for time in the construc- 
tion of your new building or an addition to an 
existing plant, Allied offers the facilities and 
skills of one, two, three shops to fabricate the 
steel to your specifications. Yes... three huge 
shops operate as one to get your steel on the job. 


On the site, erection crews bring new dexterity 
to the scene to complete the steel work rapidly 


and on schedule. 


Low, rambling, single-story buildings; multi- 
story buildings; simple little structures such as 
small additions to your plant; or bridges over 
mighty rivers... all of these are jobs familiar 


to Allied. 


If your plans are in the talking stage, consult 
us. If your plans and specifications are already 
on paper, send them to us to be estimated... 
then order from Allied and experience the thrill 
of having your building progress without a hitch. 


Fabricators and erectors of structural steel for highway and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, 


--- is the Magic Word 






in New Plant Building! 
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Over 814 acres of covered floor 


@ Clinton Bridge 
Corporation 





space in the Hammond, Ind. 
shop of Allied. Picture above 
illustrates 16 portable steel air- 







@ Gage Structural 
Steel Corporation 


@ Midland Structural 
Steel Corporation 






plane hangars, fabricated and 






boxed for export shipment. 
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school, and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor facilities. 














Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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14 MILLION MORE AMERICANS 


Next 5 Years to Bring Record U.S. Growth 


U. S. is still growing by leaps 
and bounds. The next five years 
will add another 14 million peo- 
ple, the way things look. 

Marriages are up. So are births. 
And the death rate is dropping. 
Only a big war can halt the pop- 
ulation growth. 

Lots of jobs, good family in- 
comes, are the. big reasons. It 
means a growing, and shifting, 
market for almost everything. 

All present signs point to the addi- 
tion of 14,114,000 persons to the popu- 
lation of the United States in the five 
years just ahead. That will represent 
a record growth and will bring the 
population level above 167 million. 

Instead of an expected slowdown in 
the rate of population growth, the actual 
facts reveal a speed-up. Marriages are 
holding at a high rate and even rising. 


Indications for 1951 are that marriages 
will reach the second-highest yearly fig- 


Basic Data: Census Bureau 


ure in history. Similarly, the second-high- 
est crop of babies in history is in prospect 
for this year. And the death rate is con- 
tinuing to decline. 

But the rate of formation of new house- 
holds promises to slow somewhat in the 
approaching half decade from the peak 
of 1945-50. Even in slowing down, how- 
ever, it will be almost double the figures 
of the war years from 1940 to 1945. The 
artificial slowdown of the war period re- 
sulted in the bulging expansion of 
1945-50. With men away at war and a 
lack of building materials, there was a 
doubling up of families in the war years 
and a sudden expansion of new-home 
creation when the war ended. 

The population chart for 1950 to 55 
now is being projected to points close to 
highest levels of census forecasts for the 
period. Marriages and births came back 
into the high figures during the last half 
of 1950 and now show no signs of drop- 
ping again. If they stay at their present 
levels, an average annual growth of 2.8 
million is in prospect for the five-year 
period ahead. 

During the first half of 1950, marriages 
were lagging a little behind the average 
for 1949. The outbreak of fighting in 


1940-45 


Korea and the step-up of the economy 
to a semiwar basis, with plenty of jobs 
for all at good pay, lifted the marriag 
rate for the second half of 1950 to , 
point 15 per cent above the rate for the 
same months of 1950. There has been ap 
increase, rather than a decrease, in the 
rate as 1950 turned into 195}. 

Both marriages and births seem des. 
tined to stay on a high level. The mar. 
riage rate, forecast at 1,825,000 a year 
for 1951, has been exceeded in only one 
year in history. That was in 1947, when 
the returning soldiers settled down 
family men. The birth rate also is stand- 
ing at the near-peak levels of the post. 
war years, instead of sagging as popul- 
tion experts had expected. And the death 
rate ‘continues to decline, slowly. 

A projection of this rate into the future 
is upsetting past population charts. Mar- 
riages rise with good times and the ex- 
perts think they see at least three years 
of prosperity ahead. 

Important effects are to flow from this 
indicated addition of more than 14 mil- 
lion to the nation’s population. The rec- 
ord production of babies means a con- 
tinuing high demand for baby clothes, 
toys, baby foods and such things. And 


1950-55 


(est.) 
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bumper baby crop of the war years 


anding demands for goods, services 
yd facilities to take care of them. 

Schools. The rise in population means 
gat the pressure on schools is not to 
ack off. Grade schools now are bulging 
yh the former war babies. In the next 
fye years, this pressure will reach 
jyough junior high schools to the high- 
-¢hool level. The demand for more teach- 

as, more schools, more playgrounds is to 

continue to mount. 

By 1956, about 34 million children 
yill be in elementary and high schools. 
This means that the schools will have 
about 7 million more pupils than now. 
About 25 per cent more school space, 

uipment and teachers will be needed. 

By 1956, about 26.5 million children will 
be in the first eight grades of school— 
about 6 million more than now. And, 
with the new rise, it looks as if crowding 
in schools will be permanent. 

The big bulge will hit the high schools 
in 1954 and 1955. From that time for- 
ward, the high schools, too, will be 
rambling to take care of each year’s 
surge of incoming students. 

This new flow of man power will be- 
gin to reach military age in 1958 and 
1959. At that time, about 300,000 more 
young men annually will arrive at the 
age of 18 than the current 1.1 million a 
year. 

for business. The population growth 
and the development of new families 
means that the demand for all sorts of 
durable goods is to continue steady, at 
levels somewhat higher than those of 
1950. But the five-year demand will be 
minus the bulges of the last five years. 
Most of the war shortages have been 
filled. 

The trend in family formation will 
drop from 6,738,000 in 1945-50, to 
around 4,830,000 in the next five years. 
This is about 2 million families a year 
more than were formed in the five war 
years. 

On the basis of 1950 sales, the new 
families created in each of the five years 
ahead will buy about 11 per cent of the 
automobiles, 30 per cent of the electric 
ironers, 19 to 23 per cent of the refriger- 
ators, toasters, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners, 16 per cent of the elec- 
trie ranges and 11 per cent of the radios. 

The new growth will be equivalent 
to adding a new market each year equal 
toa city of the size of Hartford, Conn., 
Nashville, Tenn., or Akron, Ohio. In the 
five-year period, the businessman will 
find a new market at home equal to the 
total population of Canada, to three cities 
the size of Chicago or Los Angeles, or 
to New York City with Cleveland, Ohio, 
thrown in for good measure. 

Since from 28 to 40 per cent of the 
average family’s income goes for buying 
food, the trend ahead promises plenty 
of demand for an expanding farm pro- 
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Man of good judgment 


The Employers Mutuals Underwriter 


makes your insurance dollar go farther! 


You may never see him in person—but 
you, your people, your property and your 
insurance budget a// are better off because 
of the seasoned judgment of your Em- 
ployers Mutuals underwriter! 


Working closely with the safety engineer- 
ing, claim and other depart- 
ments, he examines your 
specific insurance needs and 
helps determine the exact 
coverage required for maxi- 
mum protection at least cost. 
He is expert at analyzing 
Statistics ...and at setting 
the lowest possible rates 
consistent with the protec- 
tion needed. And his trained judgment in 
“screening out’ undesirable risks helps 
keep your net premium costs down— 
makes your insurance dollar go farther. 





Like all other members of your Employ- 
ers Mutuals ‘‘team’’—sales representative, 
claim adjuster, safety engineer, industrial 
nurse—your underwriter gives top ‘‘Per- 
formance in Action” in handling your 
casualty insurance the way you, the policy- 
holder-owner, want it handled! 

* e o 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation— Public 
Liability— Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine— and allied lines. All 
policies are nonassessable. 

s ° * 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eee EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
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Keady for... 


“ATK LIFT: 
W.8. A.” 


ODAY, a giant “air lift” is helping American in- 
dustry to meet stepped-up defense demands. 
But, as defense production grows, high speed and 
dependability in air transportation will become in- 
creasingly hard to-obtain. The total “air lift” ca- 
pacity of the country must be utilized to the utmost. 


This means instant flexible access to every chan- 
coordination of all air 





nel of transportation... 
schedules with all surface transportation . . . im- 
mediate transfers at junctions... constant commu- 
nication to report and circumvent bottle-necks . . . 
! personalized attention to every shipment all the 
way. 

These are precisely the methods by which Emery 
Air Freight Corporation has become identified as 
“The World’s Fastest Transportation Service? They 
account for the fact that, as a vital part of “Air Lift, 


U.S. A.”, Emery is ready. 


Emery Air Freight is listed in the phone books 
of most large cities. Your call will bring instant 
action. 





EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Dallas, Newark, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





Special Report 





Le 


duction. The appetites of the future may 
give a guarantee against surpluses, 

Geographically, the expanding mar. 
kets mean that industries will be shuffled 
about somewhat inside the United States 
to take more of them into areas that now 
are underdeveloped. The South, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Far West wil] 
get a larger share of industry. 

Numerically, the largest part of the 
population growth will be in Ohio, Ip. 
diana, Michigan and Illinois, with the 
Pacific Coast States next in line. But, per. 
centagewise, the growth in the Pacific 
Coast States will be almost double that 
of any other area. The Rocky Mountain 
States will gain the smallest number, 
and the neighboring farm States of the 
Dakotas, Iowa and Nebraska will have 
the smallest percentage gain. 

Prosperous times of the present are 
given credit for the population rise. Good 
jobs are plentiful, and incomes are big 
enough to get the necessities and luxuries 
for any easy married life. At the same 
time, the possibility of big war and sepa- 
ration adds a powerful boost to the urge 
to form new homes quickly. 

The opposite was happening in the 
depression years of the 1930s, when the 
birth rate dropped steadily. It began to 
climb again when business picked up with 
the preparedness drive that preceded the 
second World War. In the years since 
that time, it has reached a point about 
three times as high as the low spot of 
the depression years. It now seems to be 
leveling off at about that point. 

All-out war could change the present 
outlook. The wholesale induction of men 
into the armed forces would bring a 
lessening in the marriage rate. Any up- 
turn in the birth rate then might be of 
only a short duration and the population 
growth would slow considerably. 

The average annual increase then 
could fall to that of the average for the 
years since 1945—2.3 million—instead of 
pushing on upward to the 2.8 million ar 
nual increase now indicated for 1950-5. 

Immigration plays only a small part 
Almost all the increase comes from births. 
Arrivals from abroad now are at the rate 
of about 270,000 a year. If man-power 
needs should become urgent, this rate 
might be stepped up. But, since the 
United States managed to handle its pre 
duction needs during the war, there is 
no sign that it cannot do so now. 

The big factor in determining whether 
the population trend is to continue up 
ward, as now is indicated, is the question 
of an all-out war. If that should develop, 
it would put an end to, or greatly hamper, 
the chances for marriage and would tum 
the birth rate downward. This could hap- 
pen. But, with at least three prosperous 
years predicted, the trend is looking 
upward. 
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What to Do About Raises: 


bargaining Still Favored 


Wage-salary controls, long 
pnge, will not be rigid. First 
wes will be temporary, then 
noke way for increases later. 

Collective bargaining will go 
m, but agreements must stay 
yithin bounds. Washington won't 
poss on every contract this time. 

When all the rules are written, 
workers’ earnings will go on ris- 
ing. And there will be no wage 
wll-back to worry about. 


Employers and workers, looking be- 
wnd the early stages of wage-salary 
wntrols, can expect these things: 

The rules, as announced in the begin- 
sing, will be temporary. Controls will 
kave room for later wage and salary in- 
aeases. There will be no general roll- 
back of wages or salaries to any previous 
level, 

Wage-salary policy will develop 
dowly, will not be worked out overnight. 
hules laid down at the start by the Wage 
Subilization Board will be revised in the 
nonths ahead. 

Bargaining between employers and 
mions will not be shut off. Wage dis- 
pites will continue. The Wage Stabiliza- 


tion Board will give both sides as much 
freedom as possible, under general limita- 
tions, to work out their own wage solu- 
tions. These solutions, however, must fall 
within the rules of the game laid down by 
the Board. 

Government approval of all wage 
increases will not be required. The Wage 
Board’s idea is to let employers grant 
increases without running to Washington 
or some regional office with every con- 
tract. This is an important shift in policy 
from World War II. Then, the War La- 
bor Board required prior approval of all 
Wage agreements. Now, the idea is to 
cut red tape, save time. 

Exceptions to the general rules are 
likely to be granted by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board in some cases. These 
would need to go to the Board for 
approval. 

Man-power needs are expected to play 
more of a part in wage cases this time. 
WSB probably will approve extra wage 
increases, above policy levels, where they 
are necessary to get workers for defense 
plants. 

Cost-of-living clauses in wage agree- 
ments are likely to remain in effect at 
least for a few months. Auto workers are 
due to get quarterly pay adjustments on 
March I based on the rise in the cost-of- 
living index, as are workers in various 
other industries. There are indications 
that the increase will amount to about 5 





—Harris & Ewing 


WAGE-PRICE TEAM: CYRUS CHING AND MICHAEL DiSALLE 
What one does affects the other 
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Better sight... better sound... better buy 
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it pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Prime contractors readily find 
subcontractors in New York 
State. A new “Inventory of } 
Defense Manufacturing Facil- 
ities” lists the type, number 
and capacity of productive 
equipment possessed by New 
York plants. Surveys have re- 
cently been completed for the 
metal-working, wood, textile, 
plastics and paper industries. 
This inventory enables us to 
speed lists of qualified subcon- 
tractors to prime contractors. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor you 
need, write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 180, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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Aeross the US. and overseas... you can depend on Tt iy fia 
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IS BUT ONE OF THE DELIGHTS 


* France 


Your trip abroad will naturally have Paris at the 
head of the list—that’s certain. 
...and from Paris it’s so easy—and comfortable 
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—to reach the delightful provinces by rail 
or motor coach. Historic cities and tiny villages 
where colorful customs are part of the 
daily life are but a few hours away. 
The French National Railroads cover all France. 
With their highly modernized equipment and 





the enviable service expected by the sophisticated 












Tal traveler you ride in comfort, speed and safety. 
Tea = See your travel agent or write 
le] ay 400 MONTGOMERY STREET 5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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NATIONAL 
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cents an hour. Well over a million work. 
ers will get this raise. 

Annual pay raises, also provided fas 
in auto contracts and in many others 
seem to have a chance of surviving. The 
WSB does not need to make a final nul. 
ing on this question until later, as the 
auto contracts do not call for payment of 
the 4-cents-an-hour increase until late 
May and June. 

The 1950 pattern of wage increases 
is to be extended to any industries tha 
missed out last year. If employers are 
willing, workers will be allowed to get 
raises up to about 10 per cent wher 
their wages did not match the stee] o 
coal settlements in recent months, 

Inequities in wages are likely to be 
corrected, over the long run. An employ. 
er probably will find it possible to raise 
wages if he can show that his rates are 
below the level in the area. 

Wage plans in effect in a plant are 
not likely to be disturbed. A company 
will be able to give raises for merit or 
length of service without seeking formal 
approval of WSB. 

Salaries are to be governed by the 
same general rules as wages. Individual 
increases will be permitted where these 
are in line with established plans or cus- 
toms. Also, cost-of-living raises can be 
given to salaried workers. 

A 40-hour week is to remain in effect, 
too, as a basis for payment. Many work. 
ers will remain on the job longer than 40 
hours, but they will continue to get time- 
and-a-half pay if covered by the Wage- 
Hour Act. Moves to extend the legal limit 
to 48 hours at straight-time pay are not 
likely to succeed. 

Income taxes are not to be taken into 
consideration by the WSB in approving 
wage increases. Unions cannot get a pay 
raise on the ground that workers are 
going to pay more in taxes. However, in- 
creases in excise taxes, added to retail 
prices, may help to get workers a pay 
boost while cost-of-living clauses operate. 

That is the general line wage and 
salary controls probably will take in the 
months ahead. 

The Wage Board assumes that produe- 
tion will be encouraged if existing con- 
tracts are allowed to operate and if in- 
dustry and labor get leeway to bargain 
out their own wage agreements. Cyrus S. 
Ching, WSB Chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the Board have been trying to 
keep wage rules as flexible as possible for 
this reason. They hope that employers 
and unions will settle most of their wage 
disputes at the bargaining table by mak- 
ing their agreements conform to the gen- 
eral outlines of a national wage policy. 

Some Senators, however, feel that the 
wage controls, if loosely applied, will 
bring heavy pressure on Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle for price increases. 
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strikes are not expected to be a seri- 

roblem for the wage stabilizers in 
je immediate future. The steel contract 
jgns strikes until January, 1952. The 
gfitcoal agreement bars walkouts until 


nillion work. 


Provided for 
1any others 
'Viving, The 





a final ml. ff arch, 1952, at least. Auto contracts run 
ater, as the If yearly five more years, although union 
Payment of ff faders have threatened to cancel their 
until late ff agreements if automatic pay clauses are 


set aside. 

WSB officials expect to take on the 
ob of settling labor disputes at some 
future time, however. They think that 
ihe same agency should fix wage policy 
and make decisions to end labor disputes, 
yhich center mainly on this question. 
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niths, At first, unions and employers prob- 
kely to be § ably will be able to reach agreements in 
in employ. ff many cases without bothering the WSB. 
le to raise If an employer wants to grant a raise 


hat meets the wage rules, he will work 
tout with the union involved. 
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plant are Troubles will begin when the controls 
company f start to pinch, when an employer feels 
' merit or ff that he cannot afford to give a raise even 
ing formal f fit is permitted by the wage policy, or 
when a union tries to force him to go be- 
d by the f yond the policy limits. If serious strike 
Individual f threats result, then WSB probably will 
1ere these move into the field of such disputes. 
ns or cus- § Wage demands are pending in a 
s can be ff pumber of industries. 

Railroads face demands for a 25-cent 
in effect, F hourly raise for a million nonoperating 
ny work- f employes, such as clerks, track crews 
r than 40 & and shop workers. The dispute, under 
get time- ff way for some time, now goes to a fact- 
e Wage- fnding board, which will have power 
>gal limit J oly to recommend a settlement. The 
y are not § recommendations will not be binding on 

the unions, employers or WSB. 
iken into Packing-house workers have been 
pproving ff after new pay raises, on top of an 11-cent 
et a pay & increase given last August to AFL and 
kers are CIO unions. 
ever, in- Textile mills are being asked by the 
to retail § CIO Textile Workers to give raises of 
S a pay § 12 per cent, plus additional increases 
operate. § where rates are below standards the 
ge and #f union proposes to install on a nation-wide 
e in the FF basis. Most mills have given 10 per cent 
mises in recent months. 
produc- Rubber firms are being asked for fur- 
ng con § ther pay raises, above the 12-cent in- 
d if ml § creases given last autumn. Several con- 
bargain § tacts expire in February. 
syrus §. Recent settlements in most cases 
t have been for 10 cents an hour or more. 
ying to § Many companies are agreeing to cost-of- 
ible for § living clauses in the agreements. The 
ployers & recent pay raises in many cases were 
r wage @ voluntary on the part of employers. 
y mak- Shipyards on the West Coast recently 
e gel F agreed to a 12-cents-an-hour increase for 
licy. 25,000 workers represented by the AFL 
iat the F Metal Trades Council. 
, will Women’s clothing firms in Pennsyl- 
bilizer B vania gave increases of 6 and 6.5 per cent 
ses. to the AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
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A River View from the Air? 





What ia ib ? 





T-Bone Steak, Medium Rare? 


IT’S ANOTHER REASON 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS’ INCOME 
IS SO STEADY! 


You’re a good guesser if you get this. 
For, even when you know it’s a Pennsyl- 
vania farm crop, there’s still plenty of 
room for gosh-hard guessing—so many 
farm crops has Pennsylvania. 

This one is a tobacco leaf, greatly 
enlarged. And tobacco is just one of the 
big crop varieties that make it so good 
for Pennsylvania farmers—and for you! 
For, it’s all these crops—buckwheat 
(Pennsylvania is top producer), eggs 
(Pennsylvania’s second) and dozens 
more—that give them such strong, steady 
income through the year as well as 


NNSYLY, 
PO ARMER 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 


Harrisburg 


through the years. 

Pennsylvania farmers are steady 
another way—in their reading of 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER-—the one 
farm paper that reaches 7 out of 10 farm 
folks twice a month. It belongs in your 
plans! 

Few top-third states can offer you the 
steady prospect for farm sales like 
Pennsylvania. Two other states that do 
are Ohio and Michigan served by THE 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. For further information write 
B1013 Rockwell Ave.,Cleveland14,Ohio. 





THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 
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In Kimberly-Clark paper-making . . . 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
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Finer Printing for You! | = 
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SALES APPEAL IN LOGS? QUALITY CONTROL MAKES IT POSSIBLE WHEN THEY’RE MADE INTO NEW KIMBERLY-CLARK PRINTING PAPER! 





Before choosing any printing paper —Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel New LITHOFECT* New TRUFECT* New MULTIFECT* s 


Made with the addition of strong For finest offset printing. Litho- Whiter, smoother, folds even An economy sheet for volume or s 
sulphate -cooked fibers. Perma- fect provides a moisture- and better than before. Trufect, for printing. Now Multifect has added org: 
nence, foldability, dimensional sta- pick-resistant coating. Offers letterpress, offers faster ink set- strength, better foldability, You 
bility make Hifect ideal for covers outstanding foldability. Renders ting time, greater press depend- greater uniformity ream-on-ream. 
or any fine letterpress printing. colors without loss of density. ability, finer reproduction. A smooth performer on the press 
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EVER TRY DIGESTING WOOD? It’s done at Kimberly-Clark 
when “postage stamp” chips are charged into acid-filled, 35-foot-high 
digesters. 10 hours of precision “cooking” turns these specially selected 
wood chips into pulp of controlled consistency. Added to other 
ingredients, it’s part of the secret behind the great new strength and 
resiliency of Kimberly-Clark paper. It’s the quality coated paper. 





PRINTERS PICK THE PAPER THAT'S PICK RESISTANT... 
because Kimberly-Clark paper is known not only for exceptional 
pick resistance, but for the many other essential qualities of a truly 
outstanding sheet. And like the above pictured test for slack areas 
in the sheet, it’s checked 79 times from tree to press to assure the 
press performance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For at Kimberly- 
Clark, the industry’s most complete quality control system 
assures the press performance and reproduction of higher- 
priced grades! 

You'll see’ new whiteness and brightness, feel new 
smoothness, in all four coated papers. In make-ready, on 
large or small presses, you’ll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing reproduction with 
that of any other paper, at any price, you'll agree there’s 
a striking new difference in the quality of printing achieved 
—with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Kimberly-Clark for printability at its best. 
Yours—at the cost of ordinary paper. 





“FACE POWDER” FOR A PAPER’S “COMPLEXION.” 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all Kimberly-Clark 
papers, only soft, white clays of face-powder texture are used in the 
coating formulation. And now, a finer, more delicate balance of all 
coating ingredients gives this paper the smoothest, whitest printing 
surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, for 
Kimberly-Clark paper is tested on actual printing jobs before it 
reaches the market. Reprints, available to you, tell far more con- 
vincingly than a thousand words how your purchase will perform. 
It’s proof before you buy that Kimberly-Clark gives you the print- 
ability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


a Kimberly 
T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Clark 
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“For want of a nail, 
the shoe was lost.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Keep thy costs under constant scrutiny; 
lest a competitor catch thee napping in ye 
Buyer's Market. 

—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


Whether the next buyer’s market 
comes early or late, shifting one per 
cent from the “cost’’ side of the 
ledger to the “‘profit”’ side was never 
more important than it isright now. 

High taxes and high costs make 
it more essential than ever for your 
company to employ the old Ameri- 
can business principles of efficiency 
and thrift. 

For more than 70 years, Acme 
Steel methods and Acme Steel prod- 
ucts have helped American business 
achieve improved efficiency and 
greater thrift in the fields of pack- 
aging, shipping and materials 
handling. Our present customer list 
includes some 50,000 users in al- 
most every industry. 


If you would like to know more 
about Acme Steel products and 


for free booklets on specific prod- 
ucts in which you are interested. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. US-21, 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





[| 
Stronger, sturdier cartons are yours if you 
stitch them with an Acme Silverstitcher. 
Wire stitches hold twice as well.as other 
methods of carton assembly ... are un- 
affected by moisture. 


Acme Steel depends on a lot of 
other businesses, big and small. 
We buy each year about 35,000 
items, a from coal and semi- 
finished steel to paper clips, from 
some 1800 suppliers all over the 
country. 





ACME STEELSTRAP fiat steel strapping and 
ACME UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, 
SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER 
machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire 
@ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @® ACME-CHAMPION BAG 
STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat 
stock for Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL 
SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated fast- 
eners, nail-on strapping @ ACME STEEL ACCES- 
SORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool mounts, 


how they may help you, write on | 
your business letterhead and ask | 





reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


—.8 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably recommend to 

your new employes that they join a 
union, without violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board approves a con- 
tract in which several employers agreed 
to make such recommendations. The Gen- 
eral Counsel also allows the employers 
to promise the union 48 hours’ advance 
notice of job vacancies. ~ 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a schoolteacher, some- 

times take an income tax deduction 
for the cost of courses in a summer 
school. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules that a public-school teacher may 
deduct, as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense, the cost of summer 
courses if the expenditure is necessary 
to maintain her position. BIR points out, 
however, that no deduction is permitted 
for summer-school expenses incurred to 
get a position, to get a better position 
or higher pay, or for general cultural 
reasons. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the Govern- 

ment’s real estate credit controls in 
connection with loans under the com- 
modity-credit programs of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. The Federal 
Reserve Board decides that loans made 
by banks and other lending institutions 
under these programs do not constitute 
real estate construction credit that is sub- 
ject to the Board’s Regulation X. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinions .at 

a public hearing on proposals of the 
Federal Trade Commission for trade- 
practice rules for the refrigerated-stor- 
age industry. The Commission will 
conduct the hearing February 8 in the 
Statler Hotel in Boston. FTC also will 
consider suggestions sent in by mail to 
its Washington headquarters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN tell your employes to ask 

themselves some general questions 
about the effects of their supporting a 
union, without running the risk of trouble 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. NLRB holds 
in one case that an employer did not 
coerce his employes by telling them to 
ask themselves certain questions at an as- 
sembly during a collective-bargaining 






campaign. The questions concerned op- 
erations and fees of the union and what 
the workers expected to gain from being 
represented by the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on using ag 

much steel for nondefense purposes 
as heretofore was permitted. The No. 
tional Production Authority _ increases 
substantially the percentage of steel 
production that must be used in filling 
defense “DO” orders. Percentages vary 
from product to product. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use some types of 

leather except to fill military orders, 
NPA issues an order requiring that all 
leather produced from horsehide fronts 
and deerskins be set aside for filling “DO” 
orders if the leathers meet federal speci- 
fications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get as 
much tungsten for manufacturing 
purposes as before. An allocation pro- 
gram for this metal is established by 
NPA, effective March 1. Restrictions are 
placed on use of tungsten for manufac. 
turing high-speed steels and grinding 
wheels and in pigments and inks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export scarce ma- 

terials covered by NPA’s limitation 
(M) orders unless you give the Com- 
merce Department information about 
end uses to be made of the materials. 
The Department’s Office of International 
Trade announces licensing policy for ex- 
port of such items. In general, licenses 
will be issued for export of these mate- 
rials if the planned end use is consistent 
with uses permitted in the U. S. by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 
ploye merely because he _ spread 
false information among your workers 
about your profits. NLRB finds that one 
employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when he discharged an employe for this 
reason. The Board rules that it was not 
established that the worker had deliber- 
ately and maliciously misrepresented the 
facts. The Board says that discussion of 
profits is a form of concerted employe 
action that is protected by the law. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons ot space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Trend of American Business 
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emed op. : 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
—— Washington, D. C. 
Official attitude on price-wage controls is to be lenient, not rigid. 
using as Control policy, if controllers mean what they say, will be directed at get- 
PUrPoses ting production, not putting U.S. business and labor into a strait jacket. 
Best Difficulty facing controllers is to keep consumers and workers satisfied 
of steel and yet give industry and farmers sufficient incentives to speed up output. 
in filling Task gets more complicated when only about 20 per cent of output is to go 
es vary into war production. In World War II, almost half of the output went for war. 
General controls, being imposed, are designed to be temporary. Coming up 
will be specific adjustments to meet specific conditions in prices and wages. 
types of Price Controller DiSalle calls his program “selective control in reverse." That 
V orders, is, start with general controls, make them selective as you go along. 
that all 
le fronts Actually, controllers would be content if they could get food prices under 
mf some reasonable control and then move to control basic materials, such as steel, 
copper, cotton, wool--things that enter into manufacturing costs. This would 
not mean an end to inflation, but it would slow it down, the controllers think. 
Bes Government, however, is to call future turns on prices, wages, materials. 
a ae Price rises, from now on, will require approval after official review. 
hed by Price freeze calls for no roll-back. Price level, actually, will reflect 
ions are increases made in anticipation of the freeze. Prices have been rising steadiy 
vanufac- for a month. Voluntary freeze of December 1 just didn't work. 
srinding Prices, in fact, rose faster after the voluntary-freeze order than before. 
: That explains the haste for official action on controls, the shake-up in the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. The situation threatened to get out of hand. 
re ma- 
nitation Wage freeze is to be the most flexible element in the control pattern. 
Wage rates, under formula to be applied, will allow increases for various 
ateriahe reasons--living costs, defense work, relocation of workers at new sites, etc. 
ational Wage trend, like the price trend, will continue upward. Salaries, under 
for ex- control, will go on up, too. Here again, the main idea is to slow the rise. 
licenses Profit squeeze comes later. Profit margins right now appear to be ample. 
Bese: Squeeze to come on profits will stem from three sources: (1) rising wage 
y NPA. costs, (2) higher taxes, (3) renegotiation. Profit level will be down in 195l. 
Price increases to offset the effect of a profit squeeze will be allowed 
only sparingly. Quality of consumer goods, as a result, probably will decline. 
in em- 
— Controls are tightening fast over raw materials. The National Production 
at dae Authority is stepping up activity all along the U.S. production front. 
oy Act Controlled Materials Plan appears to be scheduled for early adoption. 
or this Steel, copper, aluminum are the basic materials under CMP. They will be 
fer: controlled all the way from mill and refinery to the final product. 
ye Production schedules, production volume are to be handled by Government. 
sion of With steel, copper and aluminum controlled tightly, almost all industries 


aploye that use metals will be controlled. They usually use one of these metals. CMP 
. is a device to control output of almost all durable goods, from tanks and planes 
to automobiles and nails. It worked well during World War II. 
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Priority system, "DO" orders, is beginning to get all snarled up. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 
eve 





"DO" orders are being demanded by more and more producers. Plastic plants 
want special treatment for styrene, a chemical needed also in synthetic rubber, 








Cities want chlorine for water purification. Nut and bolt makers seek a supply ABC 
of steel. Machine-tool industry is up for special consideration, too. 
All along the line, more groups are coming in for Government help to get 
the materials they need. That's why CMP is being whipped into shape. op 
rf 











Use limits also are being applied to a growing number of metals. lege S 
Nickel is barred from a long list of uses, including automotive trim. oe 
Molybdenum and zine are in line for the nickel treatment. Either of these bie rece 
metals can be used as a substitute for nickel in a number of processes. ow, that 
Tungsten is put under a complete system of allocations and limits on use, gudent W 
These restrictions are samples of things to come. By midyear, output of ra 
civilian goods that require metals, other scarce materials, will be off sharply, See 
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Business activity, meanwhile, continues to hum, mostly on civilian orders, eir agr 

Steel production, exceeding 2 million tons a week, is at a record high. ailstmer 

Automobile production is running only 9 per cent below a year ago. psical 

Building contracts are holding up. Contract awards in December were far fa stu 

above prior Decembers, and, seasonally adjusted, were above October-November, servic 

Residential building appears to be going ahead despite credit curbs. Not unde 

Building activity in 1951 is indicated at a level not far from the 1950 ral 

record of 14.4 billion dollars. Curtailment of home-building and commercial shool 

construction will be offset by public construction and new plant erection. chool c! 

pent of 

Business loans by commercial banks are continuing their steady climb. alists 

Loan volume jumped 48 million dollars for banks in leading cities in the brough 

week ended January 17. Business loans are 4.1 billion above a year ago. Does € 

Expanding bank loans to business are not usual at this time of year. The agail 

post-Christmas season is usually a period when banks are repaid, loans fall. For the 

Loan trend is another example of the inflationary boom that is spreading ayn 

| through the country--a boom that shows no signs of subsiding. Expanding credit ooh 

| to private borrowers is a growing concern to U.S. banking authorities. the exte 
| service. 

/ Interest-rate dispute between Federal Reserve officials and Treasury is a the que 
Sign of this concern. It threatens to become a first-class official wrangle. ied. 

| Higher interest rates are wanted by FRB. Treasury says absolutely no. Was th 

Nub of the dispute is this: FRB wants to let interest rates rise and to char 

withdraw support from the Government bond market. By not buying bonds, FRB then No. Th 

could refrain from adding to bank reserves and bank lending capacity. But the Selectiv 

Treasury wants to finance the Government debt at a low rate. Treasury yielded — 

on this point last summer on short-term rates, but is standing pat just now. destion 

out to } 

Federal Trade Commission is preparing to step up its enforcement work. the law 

Defense emergency is cited as the reason for increased FIC activity. ae 

Business firms are to be watched for possible fraudulent claims in using Select 

substitute materials and for misrepresenting the quality of products. thorize 

Advertising also is to be watched for possible misrepresentations about last me 

scarcities, or improper reference to defense production or public health. icatior 

Antimonopoly laws also are to get careful attention. FIC states that de- cal 

fense production makes price fixing easier, antitrust enforcement harder. lasted 

This policy is outlined by FIC Chairman James M. Mead. He has support of if wip 

the Justice Department's antitrust division, which also insists that the war to reps 

program should not serve as an excuse for weakening the antitrust laws. shoul 


Defen 


Dollar figures distort the picture of U.S. growth. Output in dollars rose wuall 


from 104 billion in 1929 to 280 billion in 1950. That's more than double. In 
physical volume, increase was 75 per cent. Inflation accounts for the rest. 
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eve Been Asked: 





students now wait and enlist 
ster getting induction notice? 
iege students now are told by the 
Infense Department that they can enlist 
L ihe service of their choice after they 
lye received calls for induction. Up to 
oy, that has not been possible. Once a 
ident was called for induction or called 
lp ake a preinduction physical examina- 
fon, he could not enlist in the Navy or 
ines or Air Force. That’s changed 
wv. And the services have dropped 
jeir agreement not to accept a man for 
alistment after he has been called for 
siysical examination. 


fa student enlists, must he go into 
service at once? 

Notunder the new plan. He can wait and 
alist in the month before the school year 
ads. Then he can complete the present 
ghool year and report for duty when 
cool closes. Thus, he gets a postpone- 
gent of service until summer whether he 
alists or whether he enters the Army 
hrough Selective Service. 


Does enlistment assure a student 
against being drafted? 
For the most part, yes. The Defense De- 
partment announcement does say, how- 
ever, that students will be allowed to 
choose their services under this plan “to 
the extent of available openings in each 
avice.” That means they can enlist if 
he quotas of a service have not been 


ied. 


Was the law amended to permit this 
change? 

No. That was not found necessary. The 
klective Service Act says that “no per- 
wn shall be accepted for enlistment after 
le has received orders to report for in- 
duction,” but a procedure was worked 
out to keep the plan and still comply with 





the law. 


How will the plan operate? 

elective Service headquarters is to au- 
thorize local boards to reopen, during the 
ht month of the college year, the classi- 
feations of students who want to enlist 
iter being called for induction. Under 
the rules, when a case is “reopened,” it is 
teated as a new case. That has the effect 
wiping out the order for the registrant 
report for induction. 


hhould a student enlist now, or wait? 
Defense Department officials say that he 
usually should wait. The purpose of 
changing the rules is to encourage stu- 
dents to stay in college unti] the end of 

school year. The services cannot ac- 
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ABOUT STUDENT-DRAFT CHANGE 





Enlisting After Induction Call 


e Steps are being taken to halt the 
rush of students from college to 
enlist. 


e Students are given chance to 
choose their service after call for 
induction. 


e Changes are made in draft rules 
to keep more men in college. 











cept enlistments of those called for 
induction, either in the past or in the 
future, until their classifications are re- 
opened. And local boards will not reopen 
classifications of these students until 
the last month of the school year. 


Suppcse a student wants to enlist 
after getting an induction notice. 
What does he do? 

He notifies his local draft board that he 
is a student entitled to postponement of 
service until the end of the school year 
and that he plans to enlist in one of the 
services. The board then reopens his 
classification, in the last month of the 
college year. That will permit his enlist- 
ment, provided the student is accepted 
by the service he wishes to join. 


For how long a period is an enlist- 
ment? 

The minimum time for enlistments in 

the Navy and Marines is three years. In 

the Air Force, four years. 


How long is an Army enlistment? 

The rules have just been changed to al- 
low persons from 18 through 25 to enlist 
in the Army for 21 months. Others volun- 
teering for Army service must sign up 
for at least three years. 


Where do other college 
stand under the draft? 
Full-time students can get postpone- 
ments of induction until the end of the 
school year if their work is satisfactory. 
But, if they get induction calls, they 
must notify their local boards of their 
student status. Members of ROTC’s of 
the Army and Air Force can get defer- 
ments if they are selected to continue 
these courses. Navy ROTC members also 
get deferments as long as their work is 
satisfactory and they meet requirements 
for officer training. Present policy is not 
to draft members of the active Reserves 
of the services and of the National Guard, 
though they can be called for active duty 

at any time. 


students 


MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 








| 
| If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
| wr sticky—never plasters hair down. 
| instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


next haircut, 

12 After your rae 

Like to try yer for the Kreml application 
e 


ask your bor 


~KREML 
Hale [omic 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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We Cut Our 
Selling Cost 
Over 10% with 
The Lightweight 
AMPRO 
Sound Projector 








Sell Products, Ideas, Anything, 
| Easier and Quicker The 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 


Businessmen everywhere are cutting sell- 
ing costs—hiking sales curves with this 
amazingly foolproof projector. No other 
projector offers so many “‘expensive pro- 
jector” features at such modest cost. Fea- 
tures most-wanted for business .. . like 
29 Ib. portability ... fast set-up... simple 
i threading ... 





| cost-saving Ampro Stylist comes complete 
with 8” speaker, too! Fully guaranteed, of 
course. Mail coupon today! 


$375 














= 
| AMPRO CORP. : 
1 (A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) H 
| 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois : 
{ Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro | 
: Stylist Projector. 1 
1 
1 I 
! I 
: i 
‘ i 
H BaP cccsscecsvccccs= H 
1... eee oe eee ew ew eee 








easy operation thanks to | 
i centralized controls. And the time-saving, | 





® _Finance Week 





If Sales Tax Takes Over: 


High Rate or 


Sales tax, if made really stiff, 
can raise 16 billions, keep U. S. 
Treasury in the black. 

Hitch is that Congress will not 
pass a tax that drastic. A mild 
one, with broad exemptions, 
wouldn't raise much money. 

So the sales tax probably will 
be turned down. Same old money 
sources will be hit again—per- 
sonal incomes, corporation prof- 
its, excises. 


A national sales tax is being pro- 
moted once more as a way of raising 
billions for the Federal Government. 

Business groups are urging such a tax. 
So are some influential members of the 
House and Senate. Representative Noah 
M. Mason (Rep.), of Illinois, a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, suggests a 5 per cent tax on man- 
ufacturers’ sales as a revenue measure 
“of last recourse.” 

Some advocates go so far as to assert 
that a sales tax alone would produce the 
whole 16 billion dollars a year that 
President Truman apparently wants in 
new tax revenue. 

Furthermore, it is argued that direct 
taxes on personal incomes and business 
profits have gone about as high as the 
economy can stand. The only real al- 
ternative, so the argument goes, is a na- 
tional sales tax. 

The proposal, supported by these argu- 
ments, is getting widespread attention. 
Much will be heard of it in months just 
ahead. It is time, therefore, to examine 
the facts about such a tax system. 

A sales tax on a national scale, 
actually, raises many problems. One of 
these problems is what to tax and what 
not to tax. Another is where the tax 
should be collected—at the retail level 
or at the manufacturer's level. These 
points are important, because they affect 
the amount of revenue that would be pro- 
duced by such a tax. 

A retail sales tax, if imposed on 
everything, could become a real bonanza 
for the Treasury. 

A 10 per cent retail tax, without any 
exemptions, would raise an estimated 16 
billion dollars a year in new revenue. 
That is about what it would take to bal- 













Low Return 


ance the federal budget for the year be. 
ginning next July 1. 

The hitch is that Congress is not likely 
to agree to a sales tax as high as 10 per 
cent. Nor, probably, would it approve 
tax that covered all types of goods and 
services. 

Almost surely, Congress would insist 
on exempting the necessities of life 
food, medicines, drugs, clothing. With 
those exemptions alone, the revenue from 
a 10 per cent retail tax would be cut 
down from 16 billions to 11.3 billions, 

























—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE MASON 
-.. a “last recourse’? 
























On top of these exemptions, Congress 
Bu 
probably would want to exclude from a 
the sales tax those goods and services 


which already are subject to federal ex- 
cises. These special excises cover a host 
of items—nearly all luxuries and some 
things that might be called necessities. 
Take off the excise items, and the poten- 
tial revenue comes down to 7.3 billion 
dollars. That is less than half of Mr. 


Truman’s revenue goal. - 

A 5 per cent retail levy, in reality, ap- 
pears to be about the highest that Con- a 
gress would consider seriously. oe 

At that level, assuming the tax covered 58 
all goods and services, the revenue yield ay 
would be about 8 billion dollars a year. the 
That is roughly half the amount it would : 
take to balance the budget. fn 


But here, too, Congress probably bil 
would be unwilling to tax food, medi- | 
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drugs and clothing. If these things 
were eliminated, the revenue would be 
reduced to 6.2 billions. 

Then, if all the goods and services now 
subject to federal excises were written 
off, the new revenue from the 5 per cent 
retail tax would shrink to 3.7 billions. 
That appears to be about the most to 
expect from a retail sales tax. 

There also is the problem, frequently 
pointed out by the Treasury in the past, 
that a retail sales tax would be difficult 
and costly to collect. Collection expense 
would trim down the net gain in revenue. 

A manufacturers’ sales tax is sug- 
gested as an alternative. It is no match 
for the retail tax as a revenue source, be- 
cause when a sales tax is collected at re- 
tail it reflects price markups between the 
manufacturer and the consumer. Also, 
the retail tax. would catch used cars and 
other second-hand products, as well as 
goods that do not pass through the manu- 
facturing stage, such as farm products. 





: —Ewing Galloway 


PRICING HOUSEWARES 
...an added tax? 


But the manufacturers’ tax would be 
much easier to collect. 

A 10 per cent manufacturers’ tax, cov- 
ering everything, would yield an esti- 
mated 11.7 billion dollars a year. 

If food, medicines, drugs and clothing 
were exempt, then the yield would drop 
to 8.3 billions. 

If the present excise items also were 
given exemption, then the revenue gain 
would come down to 5.9 billions. 

A 5 per cent manufacturers’ tax, which 
probably is closer to what Congress 
would consider, would raise an estimated 
5.8 billion dollars a year. This figure as- 
sumes a tax applied across the board at 
the manufacturers’ level. 

But, when the necessities are dropped 
from the tax list, the yield shrinks to 4.2 
billion dollars. 

Then eliminate the items now subject 
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For business, 
for health, 
for pleasure, 


plan a Winter trip to 


FOR BUSINESS—You owe it to your firm to 
look over this exciting market with its nearly 5 
billion retail sales volume, its diverse, fast- 
growing industry and unusual distribution and 
merchandising methods. 


FOR HEALTH— You owe it to yourself to get out 
from under the pressure into this sunny, nerve- 
soothing climate. Take time to play golf, relax 
at a desert resort pool or take a leisurely drive 
through the orange groves. 


FOR PLEASURE—If you have time, you can have 
a lot of fun too—at the races, at night spots, 
famous restaurants, foreign quarters, at movie 
premieres or radio and television shows. 


MAIL THE COUPON for our FREE COLOR FOLDER 


about Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. Send it now while you remember. 






ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement sponsored 
by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists, 









All-Year Club of So. California, Dept. G-2 on 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California | 
Please send me your free color folder ““PLAN- 
NING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION. | 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
officehow much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 




















Established 
North Florida 


Manufacturing Plant 


For Sale 


Ideal for Defense Production or 
Furniture, Textiles, Millwork 


Available only because principals want 
to retire. Now operating at capacity with 
backlog of orders. Located in a pleasant, 
congenial community on the St. Johns 
River with healthful living conditions, fine 
fishing and year-round outdoor recreation. 

Plant occupies 300-foot square city 
block, all paved and protected by Cyclone 
fence. Two main buildings, light and airy; 
one 15,000 square feet, one 3,000 square 
feet. Several minor buildings. Pine and Cy- 
press wood construction with metal roofs. 
All buildings in excellent condition. Offices 
contain large vault. ACL railroad siding 
250 feet adjoins main building. Deep well 
and fire protection. Satisfactory power 
rates. Labor plentiful and amenable. 

If you’re seeking additional manufactur- 
ing facilities for defense contracts, you'll 
be interested. Please address inquiries to: 


Hunter Lynde, 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc., 
Florida National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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to federal excises, and the revenue gain 
is cut down to 3 billion dollars. 

All these are approximate figures, com- 
puted without any regard to the possi- 
bility that the sales tax might reduce 
sales of affected items. If that were to 
happen, the net gains in revenue might 
be smaller than indicated here. 

The important point is that, as a prac- 
tical matter, the sales tax is not the magic 
source of revenue that some persons have 
imagined. It is only by setting the rate 
at 10 per cent and covering everything, 
including the bare necessities of life, that 
a sales tax could be made to produce 
anything like as much new revenue as 
Mr. Truman says he needs. Congress is 
not likely to favor a sales tax as stiff as 
that. 

It is not safe, therefore, to assume 
that, if Congress is persuaded to enact a 
sales tax, the need for higher taxes in 
other fields will disappear. 

One of the principal obstacles of the 
sales-tax proposal, in fact, is that it col- 
lides with a congressional plan to raise 
personal income taxes. 

Part of the income tax plan develop- 
ing in Congress is to reduce the personal 
exemption and allowance for dependents 
from the present $600 to $500. 

That idea runs into the argument that 
it will hit hardest in the low income 
brackets and easiest in the high income 
brackets. The sales-tax proposal is up 
against exactly the same argument. 

So Congress probably will be re- 
luctant to do both things at once—reduce 
the personal exemption and impose a 
sales tax. 

The proposed $100 cut in the personal 
exemption would bring in an estimated 
2.5 billion dollars a year in new revenue. 

The sales tax, on any formula that 
Congress would be likely to approve, 
would produce a net revenue gain of not 
much more than 8 billion dollars a year. 

In the end, the choice may lie between 
these two alternatives. 

The odds still appear to be against 
a federal sales tax. Labor organizations 
are against it, arguing that it would 
penalize the little man. State tax officials 
object to the Federal Government’s mov- 
ing into their revenue fields. Twenty- 
eight States have sales taxes. 

What is more likely to come out of 
the 1951 session of Congress is a set of 
tax increases distributed among present 
major revenue sources—individual income 
taxes, corporation taxes, excises, and 
estate and gift taxes. The goal probably 
will be to raise 8 or 9 billion dollars a 
year, not 16 billion. 

Tax increases, even so, will be stiff. 
They are sure to hit everybody who now 
pays taxes, and may reach down to 
brackets that are exempt under present 
law. 





Would You Like 
Help with Your 


Investments? 


From someone that you could always turn 
to for current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly 
appraise your holdings whenever yoy 
asked . . . do everything possible to pass 
unbiased judgment on the securities yoy 
own... point out the possibilities of 
profitable exchanges .. . or plan an entire 
program sensibly suited to your needs, 
your funds, your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with 
your investments, we think you can find it 
at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're q 
customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, 
have a lot or a little that you want to ip. 
vest, that help is yours for the asking 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 

+ «+ OF write— 
Department SA-1 


MERRILL Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 




















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 











Per seating — 
1S 3 specialy! 






WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 
ing is a Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 
214, Elkhart, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE, SECRETARIAL 
DO/MORE AND CLERICAL CHAIRS 
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>> As the U.S. moves under price controls, Canadians are wondering how long 
they can avoid a whole complex of controls, too. 

All the trappings of inflation now are seen in Canada. Prices, wages, 
costs, consumer demands, defense outlays are all moving higher. Labor and mate- 
rial shortages are developing. On top of all this, capital is being poured into 
expansion projects, especially for raw materials and electric power. 

War boom is really hitting Canada. The U.S. will be Canada's big customer 
for more and more raw materials. But Britain will be important, too. And Can- 
ada's own defense effort will add to the strain on the economy. 




























>> Raw-material development in Canada is a primary concern of the U.S. Canada 
looks likely to become a highly important source of iron ore, uranium, titaniun, 
besides continuing as a major supplier of base metals, paper, lumber. 

Raw-material boom gets a big lift from the war threats. 

Latest boom area is Steep Rock, 150 miles west of Port Arthur, Ontario. 

Steep Rock, apparently with huge reserves of rich iron ore, may be the an- 
swer to dwindling high-grade ores in Minnesota's Mesabi Range. One large Ameri- 
can steel firm is already exploring Steep Rock under option. Four others and a 
Canadian steel company are actively looking into the situation. Belief is that 
ore production now coming out of Steep Rock could be expanded tenfold. 

Meanwhile, the large iron-ore find on the Quebec-Labrador border is being 
developed. But it may be four years before ore is moved out in quantity. New 
American steel mills to be built along the Atlantic Coast will presumably use 
this Canadian ore as well as Venezuelan. 

Titanium deposits in Quebec are to be tapped on a large scale. 
uranium deposits in several Canadian provinces. 7 
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Aluminum production is being increased, with most of the gain to go to 
Britain in the next two years. Canadians are trying to interest the U.S. in 
backing a big aluminum plant in British Columbia, promising to make available a 
billion pounds a year by 1953. That would double present Canadian capacity. 

Copper, lead, nickel and especially zine are likely to rise in output this 
But there isn't nearly the same 




















year due to mine development and new equipment. 
possibility of expansion as in aluminum or iron ore. 

Oil boom in Alberta was under wraps during much of last year because pro- 
duction was outrunning distribution. But recent opening of the pipe line to 
Lake Superior means vast new markets both in Canada and the U.S. 

Pulp and paper capacity is being expanded, especially in British Columbia. 
U.S. demand for Canadian paper and lumber is very large. So is Britain's. 

Capital outlays for Canadian materials are obviously going to continue very 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 









heavy for a long time to come. Much of this capital has come from American 
pockets. Direct investments of Americans in Canada are close to 4 billions, 


>> Defense needs on both sides of the border are to keep Canadian mines, fac. 
tories and agriculture going full blast. 

Canadian defense outlays are beginning to pick up after a slow start. Ip 
the year ending March 31, they will come to around 800 million dollars. That's 
Six times as much as Canada spent in the first year of World War II. New budget 
will probably double the defense appropriation. 

Defense contracts let since April 1 run to about 700 million dollars. 4}. 
most half has gone into aircraft, with ships, trucks, guns, electronic and radar 
equipment also important. Some U.S. munitions orders are being worked on. 

Defense work is starting to crowd Canadian factories already loaded with 
heavy civilian orders. As in the U.S., people have been buying automobiles, 
household appliances and, lately, soft goods hand over fist. 

Now steel is short. Priorities are in effect. Steel for ordinary building 
purposes is being cut down. Canada hopes for more steel from the U.S. 

Chemicals also are running short in Canada. Government allocation in this 
field seems not far off. Thus, Canada is moving down the same controls road as 
the U.S., but at a slower pace. 

Consumer-credit controls have been put on. Since. Korea, Canadian prices 
are up only slightly less than American. Higher taxes are to be expected. 

Inflation and what to do about it is beginning to worry the Canadians. 




















>> Meanwhile, Canada is being involved in Washington investigations of "leaks" 
of strategic materials to Communist China and the Russian sphere. 

Actually, Canadian export controls closely parallel American, and have for 
many months. Canadian aluminum shipments to China, Czechoslovakia, Poland last 
year have been questioned. Aluminum was not put on the U.S. strategic list until 
mid-October. No Canadian shipments have been made since that time. No Canadian 
export permits to China and Iron Curtain countries have been granted since Au- 
gust. Canadian aluminum exports to those places last year were very small. 








Export controls around the Western world vary widely. France was all set 
to send a large quantity of steel rails to Communist China until just recently. 
Western Germany exported substantial quantities of steel products and machinery 
to China in 1950. Germans continue to ship both steel and machinery to Eastern 
Europé. Switzerland has been an important transshipping point for goods moving 
east. Britain has been criticized for selling generating equipment to the Rus- 
Sians. In these deals, valuable, even strategic, goods were obtained in return. 

The U.S., with the strictest export controls of all, is trying to bring its 
allies up to its standards. Some progress is being made, especially with Mar- 
shall Plan countries, on the matter of trade within Europe. More attention 
hereafter will be paid to ultimate destination and end use of exports. 

But Britain is not willing to apply the strict export ban of the U.S. to 
China and, particularly, to Hong Kong. This Crown Colony will starve if it 
ceases to be a transshipping point for Chinese trade. Evidently, therefore, the 
British would also reject economic sanctions against China. 

Pakistan now is to sell cotton to China, hard up for this commodity since 
U.S. shipments stopped. Malayan rubber still gets to China. Thus, "leaks" to 
China are not all plugged by any means, despite U.S. moves. 
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sfation, still taking a heavy toll of the 
war dollars, has cut its value to 
shout 55 cents. It was worth 60 cents 
js than a year ago. 

cst of living, up 1.6 per cent from 
November 15 to December 15, has 
widently gone still higher in January. 
Prices of food, textiles and other goods 
have risen at wholesale since Decem- 
jer. On December 15, living costs were 
Tper cent above February, 1950. 
holesale prices made their thirteenth 
sight gain in the week ended Jan- 
wry 23, led by farm products and 
foods. Industrial goods, under volun- 
tay price controls since December 1, 
cimbed to a level 13 per cent above 
st June. Over a quarter of this rise 
came after December 1. Fastest gains 
ince June, as the top chart shows, 
have been in chemicals and textiles, 
followed next by building materials, 
then by metals and metal products. 
Treat of roll-back by officials hastening 
to clamp on mandatory general price 
controls produced scarcely a ripple 
among sensitive commodities from 
January 19 to 24. Average prices on 
the BLS index of 28 commodities held 
firm near their record high. 
Imported commodities in the sensitive 
index pushed to a new high. Wool 
tops, at $4.24 per pound on June 24, 
were more than double their price of 
lat June. Tin, at $1.80 per pound, 
compared with 77 cents in June. 
kore buying at department stores has 
not abated. The weekly indicator be- 
low rose to 381 in the week ended 
January 20 as sales continued nearly 
athird above a year ago. January sales, 
based upon the first three weeks, may 
exceed the record sales of last July. 


PLUS & MINUS 
——Latest Indicators of Business Activity 











Retail trade for all stores, rising 6 per 


cent in December to a rate of 145.4 
billions per year, will bulge in January. 
December sales had recovered half of 
the decline since July. 


Dealer stocks of goods of a kind likely to 


become scarcer are being stretched 
out by high rates of production. New 
stocks of autos in dealers’ hands or on 
the way from manufacturers totaled 
407,000 on January 1, just 7 per cent 


Rise in Wholesale Prices 
Of Industrial Goods 
Since June 30, 1950 


June 30 to Dec. 1 





HH Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 








Fuel & | Metals | Building Chemicals Textile 
Lighting & Materials & Products 
Materials Products Products 


Source-BLS © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 





below a year ago. December produc- 
tion of television sets was the highest 
on record. Manufacturers shipped 374,- 
000 washing machines in December, 
only 14 per cent below the October 
record. 


The U.S. money supply, inflated by 


heavy bank loans, jumped to about 








177 billions on December 31, up 3 
billions in a month and 7 billions above 
June. 

Wage inflation in December lifted 
weekly earnings in manufacturing to 
$64.15 per worker, nearly $2 above 
November and $10 above November, 
1949. Pay envelopes were fattened by 
raises and by overtime work at pre- 
mium rates. A larger portion of all 
workers, moreover, is employed in 
plants making war goods, machinery 
and transportation equipment, where 
hours are longer and wages higher 
than in soft-goods industries. 

Hourly earnings added still more to 
manufacturing costs, rising to $1.54, 
up 8 cents from November and 15 
cents above November, 1949. Workers 
in steel, machinery, rubber, petroleum 
and clothing industries won increases 
in pay. 

Hours worked mounted to an average 
of 41.6 per week, largest since 1945. 
Since June, more than 2 hours have 
been added to the work week in ord- 
nance, instrument and machinery in- 
dustries. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for un- 
employment compensation, declined 
from December 23 to January 20, the 
first declire over that period in 5 years. 
Stores have had to keep temporary 
Christmas workers to handle record 
January sales. Hiring in manufacturing 
plants receiving war orders evidently 
is increasing. 

Excessive demand for goods is forcing 
the Government to extend and tighten 
its network of controls. The severity of 
these, and the stiffness of tax increases 
will decide how much more of its value 
the dollar is to lose. 
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CONTROLS CAN BE DEMOCRATIC 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


MERICA IS ENTERING a new era of controls that may 

last as long as international tension requires a 

large military establishment—maybe for generations to 
come. 

This means a substantial change in the economic life 
of the people of the United States. 

But it need not bring an abandonment of the basic 
principles of free competition which have built up the 
greatest production machine the world has ever known. 

There will be a temptation on the part of those 
theorists who have long desired state socialism in some 
form to urge that the emergency proves the need for a 
system of permanent controls over wages and prices, 
allocation of materials, and control of all credit. 

For many years now the main battle between the 
radical liberals and the conservatives has turned on the 
extent to which government should intervene in the 
economic life of the country. The true liberal—Repub- 
lican and Democrat—has, on the other hand, accepted 
the principle that, while some intervention is essential 
in emergencies, such as in time of great depression or 
great inflation, the real issue is not the extent of such 
intervention but the extent of its influence on the nor- 
mal life of the nation when the relatively brief emer- 
gency has passed. 

Such a transition, however, is no longer the only 
problem because we are headed for an era which will 
not pass in two or three years. ‘““Normalcy” may not be 
witnessed for decades to come. 


We are confronted, therefore, with the need for 
making economic policy that can carry us through a 
long period of time during which we may totter con- 
stantly on the verge of war and yet not have large 
military operations or big-scale war. 

To the Communist—and he is basically a champion 
of state socialism—the capitalistic countries are 
doomed to failure because they scorn “planned econ- 
omy.” 

A few years ago there was a controversy in Russian 
periodicals over a book written by a Soviet economist 
who rather admired the way the United States con- 
trolled its capitalism during World War II and who 
ventured the belief that “planned economy” could be 
introduced successfully by capitalist countries. He was 
compelled under duress to take back much of what he 
wrote on the pretext that our war program was without 
merit anyway. But it is significant to recall that the 
Communists repeatedly use the phrase “planned econ- 
omy” as a synonym for state socialism. 


America is challenged now to show the world thay 
applying the fundamental principle of volition as gu 
posed to coercion, democratic procedure as gal 
posed to dictatorial decree, we can develop a coopiu 
nated operation in our economy and keep it al 
from the deteriorating effects of monopolies and cartel 
and the special privileges which a political goye 
ment is tempted to set up under the guise of g Ei 
emergency. 5 

Washington today is full of persons seeking necit 
privilege through political influence or pressure-groy 
influence. 4 


Government, to be effective, must be hong 
and impartial, especially if it wishes to encourage equal 
sacrifice. 

Where there is a choice between a policy that 
preserve free competition and one that stifles it, 
method of competition should be strengthened and ng 
weakened. 4 i 

Where labor-management relations can be stabilii 
by joint conference between the interested parties 
the principle of collective bargaining can be m 
tained, such a course should be preferred to a policyd 
government-made wage agreements. 

Where there is a job of policing to be done, the me 
bers of an industry group should be asked to assist th 
Government by recommending measures of enforgé 
ment that can be effective. We should proceed with tii 
benefit of industry’s knowledge and experience. P 

Where officials must be chosen from industry toa 
in important posts for the Government, they should® 
divorced from their business salaries and imbued wi 
the necessity of impartial administration. ; 

Above all, where government capital is allocated, 
principle of fairness should prevail. It is just as unl 
to use government capital to subsidize new competité 
as it would be for existing producers to be permitted 
play favorites in the distribution of needed matefi 
in short supply. ‘ 

It wou'd be an excellent idea if government, busing 
labor and agriculture were each to send its best statt® 
men to a conference to draw up a set of basic prime 
ples to guide makers of our economic policies ¢ : 
ing the long period of controls that apparently 1! 
ahead of us. 

Let America demonstrate that democracy can orgél 
ize and operate through the voluntarism of its economl 
elements and that—without losing its freedoms—it ca 
still outproduce the world. 1 
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HOW TO RAISE *12,000,000,000 


Back of this familiar scene is twelve bil- 
lion dollars. That, in round numbers, is 
the annual value of America’s field crops. 


Farmers know that these crops don’t just 
grow. They require a lot of planting and 
a lot of raising. Also, a lot of planning. 
And, it’s at the planning season that 
chemistry should occupy the spotlight in 
the farmer’s thinking. 


Monsanto Chemistry comes to agriculture 
in many different formulations. Among 
these are insecticides and herbicides. In- 
secticides kill bugs; herbicides kill weeds 
... When bugs and weeds run wild, they 
destroy about one-tenth of the nation’s 
crops every year. Chemistry checks this 
waste—helps farmers save one bushel out 
of every ten, one dollar out of every ten. 
Definitely worth while! 


To increase fruit and vegetable yields, 
there are special bug-killing chemicals 


that are highly potent even when they 
are used in weak solutions. 


Other Monsanto chemicals are very effec- 
tive in destroying weeds that choke and 
smother growing grains, like wheat... 
Still other chemicals are especially valu- 
able for controlling corn borers .. . The 
boll worm—active destroyer of cotton— 
is checked by chemistry. 


Here’s another benefit of chemistry: There 
are special herbicides used to destroy 
heavy, fibrous, woody weeds—thus clear- 
ing more acreage for productive use. 


These are but a few of the ways Monsanto 
Chemistry serves as a farming “tool”— 
helps farmers raise better bushels, more 
dollars. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1788 
South Second Street, St. Loui. © VW" uri 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canaqa_ —.....ea, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 











For larger yields of farm crops 
Described here are only a few 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals 
that contribute greatly to increased 
crop yields. Also, continuous 
development is constantly un. 
covering new Monsanto products 
and applications that benefit the 


farmer. . foie 
 . 





Niran*—Monsanto’s parathion—is one 
of the most potent insecticidal chemicals 
for increasing both quality ; vield of 


many fruits and vegetables. [t is véry 
toxic and must be formulated a 
with great care . . . Nifos*-!, another 


Monsanto insecticidal chemic::!, is used 


handled 


in formulations for effective control of 
aphids, mites. Very active in ik solu- 
tions; residual toxicity is short-lived, 





Formulations of Monsanto’s 2,4-D are 
highly effective in destroying ds—for 
instance, mustard—that choke and 
smother growing grains. Although this 
important chemical is ‘‘selective,” it 
must be carefully controlled, since it is 


destructive to many valuable crops. 





Many farmers are turning to solutions of 
Monsanto’s 2,4,5-T as a means of clear- 


ing land that is overrun with heavy, 






fibrous, woody weeds such as br 
briars and poison ivy. 2,4,5-T thus helps 
reclaim nonproductive acres for profit 


bearing crops. Like 2,4-D, care must be 
taken in its application. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION—F orm! ators 
and others interested in the use of Mon- 


santo agricultural chemicals for insec- 
ticides and herbicides are invited to write 
for information on the following: 
0) Niran, for insecticides ...( Nifos-T, 
for insecticides. . -0 2,4-D, for weed 
control ...{ 2,4,5-T, for weed control, 
brambles and briars...{] DDT, for 
corn-borer control ...[] DDT, for boll- 
worm control...[] Santomerse, * 
ting agent...( Choline chloride, sup- 
plement for poultry feeds... 
for paint formulations, agricultural im- 
plements...[] Vinyls, for hose and 
tubing ...( Plastics, for machine parts. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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